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WALRUS HUNTING IN THE ARCTIC REGIONS. 


By LEWIS LINDSAY DYCHE. 





T IE sensa- lookout, throwing their heads about from 
tion that time to time, some even sliding off the 
stirred my ‘blood ice before we got within harpooning dis- 
}as I approached tance. Finally the boat was sculled to 
}imy first walrus within twenty-five yards of an old cow. 
was not unlike Lieutenant Peary threw his harpoon and 
that I expe- missed; a moment later one of the Eski- 
rienced when mos threw his weapon and struck the 
2 facing my animal just as it was disappearing under 
first wounded the water. 

grizzly. We were in a boat being I shall never forget the movements of 
directed toward a number of ice- this Arctic highlander as he lifted his 
us upon which the walruses were arm and drew the harpoon back. As he 
eping. The day was cold and the stood in a position of ready, there was a 
nimals were not resting well. They flash in his eyes and a determination in 
ppeared to be nervous, and were on the his countenance which suddenly dis- 
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appeared as the harpoon left his hand 
and his eyes followed the weapon. When 
he saw that his harpoon had struck home, 
his face lighted up with a smile, and 
he looked as proud as a conqueror, while 
his comrades shouted «‘ pee-yuk ’’ (good)! 
No sooner had the harpoon struck than 
the great beast, with her enormous brute 
strength, began pulling away at the line, 
which had been made fast to the bow of 
the boat. I think we were all a little ex- 
cited. I know that I was, and the Eski- 
mos showed it by their unusual ani- 
mation. 

Walrus hunting is described in books 
of Arctic travel as a dangerous, if not 


| 
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A GROUP OF 


hazardous business. The animals will 
upset boats by striking them, or they 
will get their tusks over a boat and cap- 
size it; or, yet again, come up under the 
boat, smashing the bottom with their 
tusks, and, when the unlucky victims 
are dumped into the water, throw their 
tusks over them and take them down to 
the bottom. 

On the day of which I am writing we 
were off Herbert Island. I had with me 
in the whale-boat six Eskimos, and had 
also asked Lieutenant Peary to accom- 
pany me on this, my first expedition. I 
had been sent to the North by the 
Museum of Natural History in New 
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York, and also by the Kansas State Uni- 
versity. Lieutenant Peary had had some 
experience in this form of hunting, and 
knew enough of the native language to 
manage the Eskimos. I felt just a little 
timid about a hunt of this kind, although 
I had killed the larger wild animals on 
nearly every part of the North American 
continent. 

The Eskimo way of killing a walrus is 
to approach within from five to twenty- 
five yards and then throw a harpoon. If 
the harpoon strikes, the spear point pene- 
trates the skin and sinks several inches 
through the blubber and flesh. The 


harpoon handle comes loose, and the 
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barb or head sticks in the animal. A 
line attached to this barb is so fas- 
tened that the harpoon head takes a po- 
sition at right angles to the cut. Thus 
fastened it is impossible for the walrus to 
escape, unless the line breaks. After this 
the game is to worry and tire the walrus 
until exhausted. The line, about forty 
or fifty yards in length, is taken up until 
the animal is near enough for a lance 
thrust at the vital parts behind the 
flipper, near the heart and lungs. The 
Eskimos say that if a walrus is shot 
on the ice, the chances are twenty to 
one it will not be killed, a single shot 
being insufficient. If badly wounded the 
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WALRUSES ON AN ICE-PAN. 


walrus rolls off the ice-pan into the water 
and sinks beneath the surface. 

But to return to my first experience. 
All the stories of hunting accidents came 
to my mind while we were being rushed 
through the water by the infuriated wal- 
rus. I had been selected to do the shoot- 
ing, and so stood in the bow of the boat 
with a 45-90 Winchester in readiness. 
The animals stay under the water a few 
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minutes, and are then compelled to come 
to the surface to breathe. The first time 
the walrus came up it did not lift its head 
high enough for me to get a good aim : so 
I did not shoot. My instructions were to 
aim as far behind the eyes as the distance 
from the eve to the end of the nose. 

Easy instructions to give, but hard to 
carry out, when attached to a walrus that 
was taking our boat pell-mell through 
the water at a tremendous rate of speed. 
Upon the second rise of the animal, I 
shot, and continued to shoot at each re- 
appearance, some six or seven times, until 
it was dead. Our great distance from the 
walrus made it impossible to hit the 
most vulnerable spot, which is where 
the spinal cord enters the base of the 
skull. As soon as he received the fatal 
ball, the animal sank to the length of 
the strong whaleskin line. These lines 
are nearly one inch in width and one- 
quarter of an inch thick. 

All hands now took to the oars. 
The huge bulk of skin, blubber, and 
meat, was towed toward the Kite, which 
was now approaching. Finally our tow 
was delivered. The skin proved to be 
nearly an inch thick, and a hook one or 
two inches in width was buried under- 
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neath its surface; to the hook a rope was 
fastened, and by this means and the nec- 
essary tackle the walrus was hoisted to 
the deck. Aside from the wide flippers 
and bristly nose, it looked much likea 
great, overgrown hog, while the very 
scanty growth of short hair, and the 
wrinkled, warty skin strongly suggested 
a rhinocerous. 

As soon as supper was over, we set out 
on another expedition ; but the weather 
proving damp and cold, the animals were 
not sleeping, and as we were unable to use 
the harpoons, we shortly returned to the 
Kite to rest and sleep. 

During the night I was kept awake 
by the strange barking of the walruses. 
Going on deck in the early morning, I 
found that the sun had lit up many 
ice- pans upon which walruses could 
After a hasty breakfast the boat 
was manned, and accompanied by Lieu- 
tenant Peary, Mathew Henson, and the 
native crew, we started on our second 
day’s sport. 

It was an exciting moment as we ap- 
proached an ice-pan upon which four large 
walruses were lying. When the boat had 
been sculled within thirty feet of the huge 
brutes, Lieutenant Peary threw his har- 


be seen. 
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At almost 


poon and fastened a big cow. 
the same moment Codiroo, an Eskimo, 
planted his harpoon in another animal, 
The temptation was too great to resist. 
I had killed nearly every species of large 
mammal on the North American conti- 
nent with my Winchester, and I could 
not give up the idea of trying to kill at 
least one walrus. I fired, and to my su- 
preme satisfaction saw one of the cows, 
with fine, long, white tusks, drop her 
head. «Give her another shot,’’ said Lieu- 
tenant Peary. ‘‘ They have nine times 
as many lives as cats, and will wiggle 
off the ice before you think of it.’’ I 
immediately planted another bullet in 
the base of the animal’s neck. But the 
walrus was dead and I had killed it with 
one shot, for I afterwards took the bul- 
let out of its brain. Thus encouraged, 
a moment later I killed another cow 
which was on the ice-pan. There were 
now four walruses lying dead on the 
ice-pan, and the other two were pulling at 
right angles on the harpoon lines. The 
boat was being dragged this way and 
that. All hands were shouting to 
shoot this one, shoot that one, ««Now! 
now! be quick !’’ «‘ There! there ! shoot ; 
we will be smashed in the ice! Now the 
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next time this one comes up, be ready 
and shoot !’’ Well, I was ready, and when 
the walrus which Lieutenant Peary was 
holding came up, I shot, but unfortunately 
shot the harpoon line off right near the 
animal's body. This accident cooled me 
down somewhat, and put me in my right 
mind. The other walrus took the boat 
flying through the water. We were fear- 
ful least we should be brought up with a 
crash against pieces of floating ice, and 
have our boat smashed. On this account 
one of the natives kept a knife ready to 
cut the line. It was an exciting experi- 
ence, all hands holding on to the line and 
trying to take up some of it, that I 
might have a nearer shot. It took us 
an hour and a half to conquer that one 
old cow. She possessed the strength 
of an elephant. Although the harpoon 
was buried in her back, she appeared to 
have full control of herself, and pulled 
like a team of oxen. After four or five 
shots I succeeded in getting one deep 
enough into the base of the skull to 
despatch her. She was towed to the 
ice-pan where the other two were lying. 
Then, after making the proper notes and 


measurements, the natives were shown 
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how to skin the animal for scientific pur- 
poses. 

In the meanwhile, an iceberg as large 
as the capitol at Washington had been ap- 
proaching us. We were now obliged to 
quit work and take to the boat, pulling 
hard on the oars to escape. The chance 
of saving the walruses was one in a 
thousand, for the huge berg would, in all 
probabilitiy, strike the small ice-pan, 
breaking it into fragments, and cause 
the walruses to sink like stones. But we 
were in luck, for just as the iceberg was 
within a few rods of the ice-pan, it was 
caught by an undercurrent, shifted in 
another direction, and the walruses left 
unharmed. We were able to return to 
our work. 

After dinner, in company with Lieu- 
tenant Peary and Mathew Henson, I went 
to take photographs of the live animals 
on the ice-pans. The pictures here pre- 
sented are the results of our efforts. 
Afterwards, I shot a cow walrus, and one 
of the natives harpooned a calf. We 
considered ourselves very fortunate in 


getting a calf without trouble, for, as a 
rule, the animals will fight desperately 
for their young. Our captures were soon 
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DISTANT GROUP. 


put on board the Kite; but as I wanted 
more calves for the museum, in whose 
interest I was acting, I pulled away, this 
time with only the native crew, in the 
direction of some distant ice-pans. The 
Kite steamed off some fifteen miles, and I 
must confess that I felt a little uneasy 
when I saw the ship disappearing among 
the However, the ice-pans on 
which the walruses were sleeping were 
before me. I soon forgot all about the 
ship, intent only on walrus calves. By 
the aid of my glass I soon discovered a 
pickaninny, or baby walrus. The natives 
thoroughly enjoyed looking at the ani- 
mals through my glass. Imagine my 


bergs. 


surprise, however, when they refused to 


take the boat another inch toward the 
walruses. They shook their heads and 
pointed in another direction. They indi- 
cated, by sticking up their fingers a 
number of times, and shaking their 
heads, that there were too many walruses 
there. They pointed to some distant ice- 
pans that had only a very few animals on 
them. As they were in a decided ma- 
jority, I was finally compelled to agree 
to their wishes, and we rowed off to the 
less populated ice-pans. 

Approaching one of them, I trained 
my glass on the animals, and found a 
little calf rocking itself to sleep while 
resting on the back of its mother. The 
natives took turns in looking through 
the glass, and the motions of the little 
baby seemed to delight them very 
much. ‘* Hoona,’’ I said to them, which 
means baby. They all laughed in great 
Then I passed around sea - bis- 
cuits, and gave each member of the crew 
some cartridges and a knife. Thus 
encouraged, I hoped they would not 
refuse to scull the boat up to the ice-pan 
where the baby walrus was still rocking 
itself on the mother’s back. Nor was I 


glee. 


disappointed. So I indicated my desire 
to go to that particular pan which was 
three or four hundred yards distant from 
any other pan that had wairuses on 
it, and they bent to the oars. But the 
boat moved slowly, for the Eskimos 
were doing much talking and question- 
ing among themselves. I hoped, how- 
ever, that all this talk concerned the 
biscuits, cartridges, and knives, and 
did not indicate fear of the walruses. I 
treated the crew with as much good 
humor as possible, in order to encourage 
them. Finally we were within thirty 
yards of the animals, when all took fright 
and slid off into the water. My disap- 
pointment was bitter, and the Eskimos 
were not slow to see it. Presently all 
began a deep guttural groaning and bark- 
ing, in imitation of the walrus. Their 
effort to call the animals up to us was a 
great success. Very soon the walruses 
came toward us barking and throwing 
up their great heads as they blew the 
water into the air and tossed their white 
tusks from side to side. 

I stood in the bow of the boat watching 
for the old cow with the calf. As they 
approached, the Eskimos would cease 
their imitation barks until the animals 
went under water, and then would again 
give the calls. Finally the walruses 
came up within fifty feet of our boat. I 
sighted the old cow with the calf, and 
shot. She made a short plunge, then 
came to the surface, blew a great quantity 
of blood from her throat, and sank to the 
bottom. I made gestures to the rowers 
to pull to the spot where the cow had 
sunk. The calf was swimming about 
the spot where its mother had last been 
seen. It plunged down and we waited 
impatiently for it to rise. When it came 
up to breathe, it was near the boat, and 
one of the Eskimos struck it with his 
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spear. The little one gave a loud bawl, 
and I grabbed a harpoon and threw at it. 
Handing the line to one of the natives 
to hold, I made ready to shoot. Again 
the calf went down, but we knew it must 
soon reappear in order to breathe. 
Meantime, some of the older animals 
began to crowd uncomfortably near us ; 
but at a shot into the water near their 
heads, they would go down with a fright- 
ened bawl, throwing spray in every 
direction. I failed to get a shot at the 
calf when it came to the surface, and a 
stroke of an oar which it received from 
Ickwa, one of the rowers, only made it 
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bawl. Walruses now began to come from 
every direction in groups of from five to 
twenty-five, barking and bawling furi- 
ously as they approached. Some came so 
near to the boat that they touched it. They 
threw quantities of water over us and into 
the boat whenever they went down. The 
Eskimos were all on their feet shouting 
like Fiji Islanders, hammering on the 
boat, and stamping in order to scare the 
animals away. The Kite had faded into 
the distance. There was only one thing 
to do, and that was to kill. I had plenty 
of ammunition—about two hundred cart- 
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ridges—with me. The natives pulled at 
my coat, wanting me to shoot this one 
and that one, indicating a number of dif- 
ferent walruses at the same moment. I 
kept up a constant fire. Some of the 
animals would bob up at the very edge 
of the boat. In some cases I placed the 
end of my rifle against them, and as I 
pulled the trigger the weapon would 
jump back in my hands. 

Although the total number was not 
more than two hundred, it seemed as if 
all the walruses in the ocean were around 
us. In the very height of the excitement 
one of the natives tugged at me to attract 
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READY TO HOIST. 


my attention. He made gestures with 
his knife to indicate that he was going 
to cut the line and let thecalf go. I 
immediately pointed my rifle at him, and 
said ««Name’’ (no). He put up his knife 
and held on, although I noticed that the 
tears were running down his cheeks. 
One cow came near capsizing the boat by 
coming up under the left side. She was 
badly wounded, and as she stuck her head 
up, I was covered with her blood and for 
a moment blinded. I was fearful lest one 
of the animals would set his tusks on the 
gunwale of the boat and overturn it, for 











they were now coming | 


up all around. It was 
impossible to geta 
chance at the calf, for 
as soon as it appeared, 
an old cow would throw 


her tusks over it and 
take it down into the 
water with her. This 


performance was re- 
peated a number of 
times. 

I shot until my rifle 
was hot, and the natives 
shouted until they were hoarse. As it 
seeined impossible to keep them away by 
shooting, they grabbed the gaff- hooks 
and jabbed the animals in the heads. 
The water was now crimson with blood, 
and I bade the crew torow. The line with 
the calf attached was tied to the boat, and 
our oars, which frequently struck the 
the movements of rowing, 
were set to work. I hoped toescape from 
the herd by getting the boat out of the 
bloody water. This was only a partial 
success, as the entire number followed 
us. I finally got a chance at the calf and 
pulled it into the boat. The men kept the 
boat moving, baling her out at the same 
time, while I gave my attention to those 
animals that came so near as to threaten 
our safety with their tusks. It seemed 
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MAKING OUR APPROACHES. 
impossible to get away from that pur- 
suing band of walruses. 

For an hour and a half I had been in 
the most exciting and perhaps the most 
dangerous hunt of my life. Among the 
great mass of moving walruses which sur- 
rounded us, I had noticed a number of 
little calves. One, very red in color, 
was passing the bow of the boat. With- 
out realizing what I was doing, I threw 
the harpoon into it. The calf went 
down with a bawl, and every walrus in 
the entire herd seemed to bawl simul- 
taneously. Such a tremendous uproar as 
there arose! All the natives sprang to their 
feet and began shouting and pounding on 
the gunwale. A great army of walruses 
pressed around the boat. I emptied my 
Winchester, and down they went 
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I noticed that tears were running down 
the cheeks of the Eskimos, so I pointed 
to the oars, and they pulled for their 
lives. I got a chance at another calf and 


killed it, but no sooner was it shot than 
a cow, placing her tusks over it, took it 
down and actually towed the boat when 


r 
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over the body. I stuck my Winchester in 
her mouth and,she disappeared. As soon 
as the calf was in the boat the crew set 
to work vigorously at the oars, but the 
herd continued to follow us, and only after 
half an hour’s hard work did we escape. 
We then moored the boat to an ice-pan. I 


ASLEEP ON THE ICE. 


she came to the end of the line. I kept 
shouting to the Eskimos to pull, and 
they responded to the call, but the entire 
herd followed us with a noise that was 
part bellow, part bark, and part croak. 
It was fearful to see them around the 
boat, with their gleaming eyes and their 
long, bristly whiskers and _ ferocious, 
white tusks. We kept on rowing for 
half an hour before there occurred a 
chance to get the second calf on board. 

At this juncture the herd again closed 
in upon us, and we had to fight our way 
out again. This time we came nearer 
being capsized than before, for just as we 
were beginning to pull the calf into the 
boat an old walrus tried to get her tusks 
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passed around the crackers and distribu- 
ted more cartridges. Old Ickwa put his 
hand on me, at the same time pointing to 
the walrus calf, and said «‘ pee-yuk !”’ 
After the animals were landed on board 
the Kite, I spent the entire night with my 
Eskimo crew skinning the huge carcasses. 
Near Herbert Island I secured a goodly 
number of walruses—cows, calves, year- 
lings, and two-year-olds, but there 
were no bulls sighted in that part of 
the ocean. On our trip northward to 
Cape Sabine we sighted more cows and 
killed some of them, but saw no bulls. I 
began to feel very much disappointed. 
However, when in the neighborhood of 
Saunders Island, with the aid of my glass, 


MUSEUM 
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PREPARING 
I discovered a number of bulls. This dif- 
ference was apparent by the fact that 
their tusks extend from the head almost 
parallel with each other, which is not the 
case with the cows. We had no Eskimos 


on board, and I asked Lieutenant Peary 


to accompany me. 

Approaching rather cautiously an ice- 
pan upon which were several large bulls, 
I was able to kill two huge beasts, ap- 
parently with but two shots. One of 
them was on the very edge of the ice-pan, 
but when the other bull wiggled into the 
water, was pushed off and sank. This 
mischance almost broke my heart. The 
Kite came up, and one bull, a great mass 
weighing three thousand pounds or more, 
was hoisted on the deck. 

We soon approached another ice-pan 
upon which were perhaps forty or fifty 
animals. There was one old bull in the 
herd. He had phenomenal tusks. To 
me they seemed to be twice as large as 
those of any other bull, and so, of 
course, I was very desirous of securing 
this particular animal. It was difficult 
to single him out among so many, and 
there was great danger that if I killed 
him he would sink. I had only one 
chance—to cripple him by shooting in 
the side of the neck ; in order to do this 
I would have to injure him so badly that 
he would be obliged to drop behind the 
rest of the herd. I decided to take this 
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one chance. Every time the animals 
appeared I would get a lot of advice 
from various members of the party. 
‘« There he is, shoot quick !’’ «* Why did 
you not shoot, you will never have such 
another chance!’’ «There now, that is 
he, that is the largest one!’’ ‘‘ See that 
red one, he is much the finest!’’ Then 
again: ‘* There he is, why don’t you 
shoot ?’’ But I did not want to shoot 
and waste my one chance of success. 
I paid attention to nothing, except 
keeping a good lookout for the one ani- 
mal which I desired. I would frequent- 
ly see him, but could not get my rifle 
trained in time to put the bullet just at the 
right place. The men in the boat had 
no more suggestions to offer. When 
I finally fired, the entire herd went 
with a tremendous bellow and splash. 
Everybody in the boat was breathless. In 
the course of time—it seemed a very long 
time to me—the walruses began to come 
up, now by twos and tens, then as many 
as fifty showing their heads at a time. 
‘««Where is your walrus?’’ three or four 
voices called out. ‘ You shot him too 
hard and he has sunk; you will never 
see him again.’’ «It is too bad,’’ ete. 

At this juncture I noticed a walrus 
some distance off. He was swimming 
away from the herd. ‘There he is!” 
said Lieutenant Peary. ‘I _ believe, 
professor, you got a good sight in on 
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him.’’ ‘+ No,’’ said another, ‘ that is not 
the animal ; that one is not large enough.”’ 
The command was given to put the boat 
after him, and the boat shot forward. 

I did not know much about throwing 
an Eskimo harpoon, but I had _ prac- 
tised a little at Holsteinburg, and was 
anxious to test my skill. The boat was 
now between the wounded animal and 
the main herd. While it was moving 
along, the walrus dived and unexpectedly 
came up quite near us, making his way 
back to the herd. His neck was bleeding, 
and as he went down with a deep groan, 
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LIFTING 


throwing the water in the air, I threw 
the harpoon, holding my breath, gritting 
my teeth, and using every ounce of 
strength in my body. The harpoon 
handle flew off to one side and splashed 
in the water, the animal pulling on the 
line. I had him! Lieutenant Peary 
called out: “ Professor, did you fasten 
him ?’’ I was so overcome for a moment 
that I could not answer ; but the surging 
line told the story for me. In a moment 
the line was paid out, and the old bull 
was speeding away, rushing the boat 
through the water, until finally, worn out, 
we despatched him with a bullet. It was 
the particular bull for which I had longed. 
His tusks were the largest of any I se- 
cured in the Arctic regions. 
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I had now two fine bulls, one for each 
of the institutions which I represented ; 
but I was not satisfied. I wanted at least 
four more whole specimens: two whole 
skins, and one complete skeleton for each 
natural history museum. 

At a distance of two or three miles 
away, alarge herd of walruses could be 
seen on a single ice-pan. It was a long 
pull, but I wanted very much to go, and 
Lieutenant Peary courteously offered to 
accompany me. At the end of an hour 
we were slowly sculling the boat up to an 
ice-pan that had seventy-five or a hun- 
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A WALRUS ON BOARD BY STEAM-POWER, 


dred big bull walruses on it. I again 
thought of all the terrible walrus stories 
I had ever heard or read, and especially of 
the Eskimo who had been killed at 
Holsteinburg by a bull walrus smashing 
his boat and drowning the occupant. I 
had the head of this walrus at this time 
on board the Kite. The boat was now 
within twenty-five yards of the great ice- 
pan on which the large bulls were resting. 
It was an inspiring sight. I had a good 
opportunity for studying and observing 
the animals, but at the same time I knew 
that we should have a very hard fight 
should they attack us, with the Kite so 
many miles away. 

Some of the animals were lying on 
their sides, and others on their backs. 
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Nearly all seemed to be sleeping, or else 
tired and sleepy, for they did not hear 
our approach. When near enough, I shot 
twice, and saw three big bulls roll off the 
ice. Two at least were killed by single 
bullets, which I afterwards removed from 
the brain cavities of their skulls. At the 
crack of the rifles the entire herd dashed 
off into the water with their hoarse croak- 
ing and bellowing, enough to make even 
the initiated a little nervous. They came 
up close to us, but were easily frightened 
away, and did not show fight, much to our 
gratification. The animal I had shot at 
was really the finest. He was of a reddish 
and sandy color. I saw him afterwards, 
and managed to get the boat started in his 
direction. He was rather badly wounded. 
But when the boat approached he would 
dive, although he did not seem to have 
much strength. He was a giant beast, 
even among walruses. When we had 
approached to within forty or fifty 
feet, he came up and blew. ‘He is 
dead,’’ some one shouted, ‘and gone.”’ 
At the moment he was sinking under 
water I hurled my harpoon. ‘ You threw 
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too late,’’ a voice shouted. Again I heard 
the words, ‘‘Have you fastened him, 
professor?’’ It was Lieutenant Peary’s 
voice. Although I was out of breath, 
and my heart was jumping, I answered, 
‘¢T have surely got him fast."’ «* You did 
well ; I was afraid you had thrown a little 
too late.’’ It was the last rise of this 
walrus, as he sank as deep as the harpoon 
line would allow—dead asa sione. He was 
a huge beast; when he was pulled to the 
surface, he looked as if he might weigh 
two tons. He was larger than the great 
bull that I had before harpooned, though 
his tusks were not quite so long. 

Fortune has often favored me at critical 
moments during hunts, but never before 
had she been kinder than upon this 
occasion. Even now, as I close this 
article, I am living over the whole ex- 
perience again, while my heart beats with 
the excitement of the hunt, and I find 
myself trembling, and perspiring, and 
gritting my teeth. If the reader has 
never felt such a sensation, let him get 
in my boat, and come with me on my 
next walrus hunt. 
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5 le recognition of hypnotism as a 

serious and important study suffers 
considerably because of its somewhat 
vague but persistent association with 
obscure and extravagant notions. The 
reputation of undesirable associates is 
difficult to outgrow. Yet men have 
learned that the attitude and labors of 


the chemist are very different from those 
of his predecessor, the alchemist ; that 


the astronomer has other motives for 
scanning the heavens than the hope of 
predicting the fortunes of men. In order 
to secure a like recognition for the dis- 
tinction between hypnotism and its ante- 
cedents it is desirable to present from the 
point of view of modern hypnotism the 
more important steps in its tortuous and 
laborious development from unbridled 
speculation and fantastic practices, to a 
rational and consistent body of truth. 
Such an historical review might prop- 
erly include a description of the states of 
insensibility, and the application of the 
potent power of suggestion that formed 
a part of the religious observances of 
ancient civilizations, and are still current 
among primitive peoples ; it might fur- 
ther include some account of healers by 
laying on of hands, or by prayer and exor- 
cism ; but it is hardly necessary for our 
present purposes to turn back further 
than the latter half of the eighteenth 
century—to a period peculiarly favorable 
to the success of fantastic schemers, of 
propagandists of strange philosophies, 
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and advertisers of supernatural pro- 
cedures for short-circuiting the roads to 
health, wealth, knowledge, and immor- 
tality. In this period there appeared 
Swedenborg’s inspired revelations and 
theosophic cult; Cagliostro’s extrava- 
gant claims of personal power and bold- 
faced impostures ; Schrepfer, who com- 
bined with masonic mysteries a striking 
anticipation of the materializing seances 
of modern spiritualism; Gassner, the 
priest, exorcist, and healer ; and finally 
Mesmer, the founder of animal magnet- 
ism, and through it the parent of an end- 
less progeny of unproved and unprovable 
systems, and of pernicious pseudo-scien- 
tific practices. 

Friedrich Anton Mesmer was born at 
Iznang, on the Lake of Constance, May 
734; destined by his parents for the 
church, he turned from the study of the- 
ology to that of law, and again changed 
to medicine. He graduated asa physician 
from the University of Vienna in 1766, 
and in his doctor’s thesis outlined the 
main features of his theory. He defined 
the «quality of animal bodies rendering 
them susceptible to the influence of 
heaven and earth’’ ‘‘as animal magnet- 
ism,’’ and regarded the action involved 
as analogous to that of the moon 
upon the ebb and flow of the tide. 
The fluctuations and periodicities of 
disease he sought to produce rti- 
ficially, and therefore calls his  the- 
ory the ‘imitative theory,’’ the object 
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being to imitate the ups and downs 
of nature. His first practical test took 
place on the 28th of July, 1774, when he 
placed magnets upon the chest and feet 
of his patient, a young lady suffering 
from a variety of morbid symptoms. 
Shortly thereafter «‘ she felt internally a 
painful streaming of a very fine substance 
going now here and now there, but 
finally settling in the lower part of her 
body, and freeing her from all further 
attacks for six hours.”’ 

At a later day the same patient chanced 
to be suffering from one of her attacks, 
and lay unconscious. In this condition 
she responded by violent movements to 
the slightest touch of Mesmer, but re- 
mained entirely unresponsive to the ma- 
nipulations of a London physician who 
chanced to be present. One of six cups 
was then chosen by Mesmer’s visitor to 
be impressed with magnetic properties. 
Contact with this cup, which Mesmer had 
touched, produced in the patient move- 
ments of her hands and expressions of 
pain. Mesmer’s influence made itself 
felt at a distance of eight steps, and even 
when a third person stood between the 
two. These simple observations were the 


humble beginnings of the practices of 
animal magnetism. 
Early in 1775, Mesmer proposed his 
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theory for acceptance to several learned 
societies, but received no encouragement. 
His use of magnets had aroused the op- 
position of his fellow-practitioners, and 
his professed cure of a protégé of Maria 
Theresa involved him in a somewhat un- 
seemly dispute, ultimately necessitating 
his departure from Vienna. In February, 
1778, he came to Paris, where he entered 
upon a remarkable but brief career. 

Mesmer has left us a narrative of the 
first three years of his Parisian residence, 
—a record devoted largely to a wearisome 
account of his controversies with the 
learned societies of Paris. He appealed 
to the French Academy of Sciences and 
to the Royal Medical Society, announc- 
ing ‘‘a most wonderful physical dis- 
covery, to describe which suitable words 
were as yet lacking.’’ His most valu- 
able convert was M. Deslon, a physician, 
of the Medical Faculty, who espoused 
Mesmer’s cause with unlimited enthusi- 
asm, and defended animal magnetism 
before the Faculty, dwelling upon the 
honor of having it presented to them, 
and the eternal glory they would merit 
by accepting «‘the most important dis- 
covery at which the human mind had 
ever marveled.’’ But the Faculty voted 
to reject the propositions, and Deslon 
lost his seat in their body. 
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AN OLD PRINT INSCRIBED: 


“The true and lively 
Valentine Greatrakes, Esq., of Affane, in ye County of Waterford, 


in ye Kingdome of Ireland, famous for curing 


and distempers by the Stroak of his Hand only. 

Later, when during Mesmer’s absence, 
Deslon treated patients by animal mag- 
netism, their friendship ceased. Mesmer 
rallied his friends about him and organ- 
ized the first of the «« Loges d’ Harmonie,’’ 
an inner circle of one hundred members, 
each of whom paid one hundred louis d’or 
for the privilege of hearing Mesmer’s ex- 
position of his whole secret. Dissensions 
and discussions continued to arise ; one 
said «that those who know the secret are 
in greater doubt than those who are 
ignorant of it,’’ and M. Berthollet, a 
noted chemist, was so irritated at the pe- 
dantic and ridiculous treatment to which 
he was subjected, that he upset the baquet 
and left the room in a towering rage. 
Matters went on in this way, with fre- 
quent propositions of an examination, 
and as frequent refusals on the part of 
Mesmer to have further dealings with 
scientific societies, until, in 1784, the 
famous commission was appointed by 
the throne. 
This commission was composed of four 
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members of the Faculty 
of Medicine, MM. Borie 
(who was succeeded at his 
death by M. Majoult), Sal- 
lin, Darcet, Guillotine, to 
which were added five 
members of the Academy 
of Sciences, MM. Frank- 
lin, Leroy, Bailly, Lavoi- 
sier, and de Bory. Their 
report describes in scrupu- 
lously careful detail every- 
thing that they saw at the 
house of Deslon, who took 
the greatest pains to cir- 
cumstantially assure them 
that Mesmier’s procedures 
and his own were quite the 
same, and who allowed 
them the greatest possible 
freedom in examinations 
and tests. They tried the 
treatment themselves but 
felt no effects. They em- 
phasize the fact that pub- 
lic performances in which 
excitement and contagion 
have full play are more 
successful than private 


Pourtraicture of Ones, and that the sub- 


Several Deseases JectS most easily in- 
fluenced are to be found 
among the ignorant than among the 


educated classes. They blindfolded one 
of their subjects and pretended to per- 
form the usual passes, while they really 
did nothing ; nevertheless, the expected 
results ensued. 

It was believed that when the sub- 
ject came into contact with a tree that 
had been magnetized, the symptoms of 
an approaching crisis would be mani- 
fested ; accordingly they had a tree in 
Franklin's garden magnetized, but their 
subject went to four other trees and at 
each exhibited the usual phenomena. 
From such experiments ingeniously de- 
vised and varied, the commissioners 
concluded that the effects witnessed 
were due to an over-stimulated imagina- 
tion, to an anticipation of the result, 
to excitement and contagion. ‘Let us 
represent to ourselves,’’ they say, “ the 
situation of a person of the lower class, 
and in consequence ignorant, attacked 
with a distemper and desirous of a cure, 
introduced with some degree of ceremony 

















to a large company partly composed of 
physicians, where an operation is _per- 
formed upon him, totally new, and from 
which he persuades himself beforehand 
that he is about to experience prodigious 
effects. Let usadd to this that he is paid 
for his compliance, that he thinks he shall 
contribute more to our satisfaction by 
professing to experience sensations of 
some kind, and we shall have definite 
causes to which to attribute these effects."’ 

There was presented at the same timea 
secret report by the same commission, 
dwelling upon the dangers to morality 
inherent in these practices. A commis- 
sion appointed by 
the Royal Medical 
Society reported to 
the same effect. 
They found in all 
their experiments 
that an expectation 
of the result was 
necessary to its ac- 
complishment, and 
they directed atten- 
tion anew to the en- 
tire lack of proof of 
any of Mesmer’s 
propositions regard- 
ing the magnetic 
fluid. In opposition 
to these reports, of 
which more than 
twenty thousand 
copies were issued, 
Mesmer denounced 
the government, the 
scientific societies, 
the medical profes- 


sion, and all who 
had opposed him. 
His attitude may MESMER—ENGRAVING 
be inferred from the closing words 
of a letter to Franklin. «I am like 
you, sir, one of those whom one cannot 


oppress without danger, one of those 
men who, because they have done great 
things, dispose of insult as powerful 
men dispose of authority. If any one 


like you, sir, cares to try it, I have the 
world as my judge, and if the world 
can forget the good I have done, and 
prevent the good I wish to do, I have 
posterity as my avenger.”’ 

These adverse reports were most influ- 
ential in terminating Mesmer’s career in 
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Paris, but in this they were assisted by 
other events. Several deaths at the 
baquet alarmed his adherents, and were 
promptly turned to account by his oppo- 
nents. Comedies ridiculing his proced- 
ures were successfully presented on the 
stage; the press of the day was the me- 
dium of exposures and failures as well 
as of eulogies. 

Still more important were the discoveries 
of the Marquis de Puységur, one of Mes- 
mer’s disciples, which diverted the interest 
in animal magnetism into a new channel; 
and finally the turmoil of the Revolution 
drove mesmerism into obscurity, and Mes- 
mer toa retreat in the 
town of Frauenfeld, 
near the Lake of 
Constance. Our last 
picture of Mesmer 
shows him living 
very simply in his 
seclusion, complain- 
ing of the world's 
treatment, perform- 
ing cures among 
those about him, and 
cherishing to the 
end his belief in ani- 
mal magnetism. He 
died March 5, 1815, 
at Morsburg, where 
he lies buried. 

The system of ani- 
mal magnetism, 
Mesmer summed up 
in a series of twen- 
ty - Seven  proposi- 
tions, entirely with- 
out proof, asserting 
the existence of an 
“universally dif- 
fused subtle fluid, 
appearing in all portions of the celes- 
tial system, and affecting the animal 
economy by insinuating itself into the 
nerves; it has properties analogous to 
that of the magnet, may be reflected 
like light, propagated like sound, and 
may be increased, opposed, accumu- 
lated, transmitted to another object, and 
transported ; furthermore, this principle 
which is, in a way, a sixth sense artifici- 
ally acquired, will cure nervous diseases 
directly, and others indirectly by provok- 
ing and directing salutary crises, thus 
bringing the art of healing to perfection.” 
26 
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Mesmer’s methods varied at different 
stages of his career. The use of magnets 
he gave up before going to Paris ; at first 
he made the passes with his hand, or 
with an iron rod, directing his fingers 
toward his patient, and emphasizing these 
movements by strokings and rubbings. 
When his increasing success no longer 
allowed him to attend personally to all his 
patients, he employed a valet toucher, or 
imparted the curative properties to water, 
to a tree, or other inanimate object. At 
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the height of his career he devised the 


baquet, which he has described as a 
‘sinall open on a three-legged 
support, from which emerged some bent 
iron rods, the points of which could be 
easily applied to the outer parts of the 
such as the head, breast, stom- 


vessel 


body, 
ach,’’ ete. 

The baquet and other paraphernalia 
served to concentrate and impart the mag- 
netic fluid that issued abundantly from 


Mesmer’s person. An eye-witness thus 
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describes the results of this treatment : 
‘‘some patients experienced pains and 
fever ; others fell into unusual and severe 
convulsions, frequently lasting for three 
hours ; others became faint and dazed, and 
but few remained unaffected. ‘There were 
manifested the most violent involuntary 
distortions of the limbs; partial suffoca- 
tion, heaving of the abdomen, wild glances 
were observed : one patient utters piercing 
cries, another has fits of laughter, while a 
third bursts into tears.”’ 

‘This violent condition was technically 
termed a crisis, and deprived the patients 
of all consciousness so that none could at 
all remember what had been felt, heard, 
or done while in this condition ; and yet 
they were so sensitive that one could not 
come in contact with them, not even touch 
the chair on which they sat, without caus- 
ing fright and convulsions which only 
the master could pacify.’’ As the cures 
progressed, the patients lost their sensi- 
tiveness to the magnetic fluid. 

The scenes about the baquet have come 
to be the most usual association with the 
name of Mesmer. The dimly lit room, 
the odor of incense, the mellow tones of 
the organ, the hushed silence, and anxious 
expectancy, the entrance of Mesmer, 
wand in hand, clad in striking robes, to 
initiate the crises that then spread by the 
contagion of nervous disorder ; all these 
reflect the intellectual and social condi- 
tions of the times, and are most naturally 
interpreted as the adaptation of a shrewd 
adventurer to his environment. 

Mesmerism thus clearly appears to be 
no more than an antecedent of hypno- 
tism ; few, if any, of the distinctive fea- 
tures of the modern science appearing in 
an appreciated form in its practices. 
Mesmer had little experience and no 
appreciation of the hypnotic state, or of 
the phenomena of suggestion ; he con 
stantly elaborated his physical manipula 
tions, denied the imagination any place in 
his effects, and regarded the crisis as the 
distinctive and essential factor in his 
cures ; and when confronted with subjects 
in the hypnotic state, pronounced the 
production of this state as foolish and 
regarded it as a subordinate phase of the 
magnetic crisis. 

In criticism of the attitude of the com- 
mission it must be admitted that they 
underestimated the significance of what 
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they saw, and used the term imagination 
in a sense both vague and uncritical. 
Before the commissioners had completed 
their examination, the aspect of animal 
magnetism was, in the hands of the 
Marquis de Puységur, undergoing an en- 
tire change. He was one of Mesmer's 
select pupils, and himself a good subject 
at the baquet. While practising mesmer- 
ism amongst the peasants of his estate, 
his subject Victor, after being magnet- 
ized in the usual way, fell asleep with- 


out convulsions or pain. He seemed 
absorbed in his own thoughts, ‘and 
when,’’ records Puységur, ‘I _per- 
ceived that these were affecting him 


unpleasantly, I stopped them and sug- 
gested pleasanter ones, which indeed was 
not difficult. Soon I saw that he was 
happy, imagining that he had drawn a 
prize or was dancing ata féte,’’ ete. Upon 
awakening, Victor remembered nothing 
of what had happened. This single obser- 
vation involves an altered mental condi- 
tion, unconsciousness, and suggestibilityv 
of sensation, ideas, and movements—all 
important characteristics of the hypnotic 
state 

The phenomena thus presented might 
readily have been the starting point ofa 
scientific investigation of this peculiar 
state, had not a subsequent observation 
unfortunately directed the experiments 
into a different channel. When Victor 


was again magnetized he began to de- 
scribe his ailments, to give directions for 
his cure, and to prescribe for others—a 
condition termed artificial somnambulism, 
The new condition at once dispensed with 
the baquet and other paraphernalia, the 
crises, pains, and contortions, and made 
the subjects theirown physicians, prescrib- 
ing such simple remedies as were familiar 
to them, and predicting the time of appear- 
ance and the nature of their symptoms. 
The utterances of these subjects were soon 
invested with supernormal qualities ; 
their remedies were declared infallible ; 
they were possessed of a new sense by 
which they perceived the anatomical con- 
dition of their patients; they predicted 
the future ; they traveled in spirit to dis- 
tant times and places; they were en 
rapport with the magnetizer, hearing 
and obeving him alone, and interpreting 
his unexpressed thoughts and wishes. 
The miraculous element of somnambu- 
lism was thus brought to the foreground 
and occupied this prominent position for 
the next half century; almost all the 
claims of supernatural powers that from 
then until now have been made for certain 
sensitive natures are to be found in con- 
nection with the somnambulists of Puy- 
ségur. The valuable discovery of an 
artificially induced condition involving a 
modification of the physiological functions 
and psychological faculties, was at once 
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engulfed in a senseless search for the 
wonderful and the pursuit of fantastic 
theories, 

Puységur’s historical position is a most 
important one. Continuing the magnet- 
ism of Mesmer, he accidently opened out 
a new line of research and directed this 
into untrodden paths. He was able to 
leave a strong impress upon the revival 
of mesmerism after the Revolution, and 
his name and work occupy fully as im- 
portant a place as that of Mesmer in the 
history of the antecedents of hypnotism. 

One who occupies in the present his- 
tory a position similar to that of Puységur 
is Dr. Petetin, of Lyons. He, as well as 
Puységur, discovered new and important 
phenomena; but both contributed to the 
increase of the mystery and error attach- 
ing to their chosen study. The obser- 
vation that diverted Petetin’s attention 
from more profitable studies seems 
nothing less than ludicrous. 

In attempting to change the position 
of his subject, a young woman, his chair 
slipped and he fell toward her. He was 
occupied in repressing her vociferous 
singing, and as he fell, exclaimed : «« How 
unfortunate that I cannot stop this sing- 
ing,’?’ whereupon the singing ceased. 
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But in a moment it was resumed and no 
words of the doctor could stop it until he 
spoke to her in the attitude previously 
assumed by the accidental fall, his head 


near her stomach. In this position she 
heard and obeyed him, but gave no heed 
to his commands when he shouted them 
in her ear; and thus was originated the 
memorable ‘‘ transposition of the senses”’ ; 
for Petetin at once concluded that his sub- 
ject heard through her stomach. By 
further experiments he was convinced that 
she could perceive the taste and odor of 
substances applied to her stomach, and 
could even read in the same way. 

The career of the Abbé Faria, who ap- 
peared in Paris at a later period, deserves 
a brief mention. He ascribed the al- 
tered mental condition which he induced 
to the susceptibility and faith of his 
subjects ; by directing them to think of 
sleep, to stare at his hand, and by shout- 
ing to them in a commanding voice 
‘* Dormez,’’ he succeeded in sending to 
sleep very many of those who presented 
themselves. His career came to a sud- 
den end when an actor succeeded in 
feigning sleep in one of his performances, 
and forthwith branded him as an impos- 
tor. If we may credit certain accounts, 
Faria’s position strikingly anticipated 
that of Braid, and would thus entitle him 
to a very important place in the history 
of suggestion; but according to other 
authorities Faria was not free from the 
prevailing mysteries and dogmas of 
somnambulism. 

A revival of interest in animal mag- 
netism was witnessed during the early 
decades of the present century. The 
scene of operation, however, was trans- 
ferred from the baquet and the salle des 
crises to the hospitals ; instead of per- 
sons of fashion seeking release from 
ennui, the subjects are now hospital pa- 


tients, mostly of the poorer classes, suf- 
fering from one or the other of the 


protean forms of nervous derangement. 
The phenomena presented were those in- 
troduced by Puységur ; patients became 
somnambulic, prescribed for themselves 
and others, perceived by an _ internal 
sense the details of their own anatomy, 
foresaw the future, and developed a vari- 
ety of abnormal sensibilities. The mys- 
terious and extreme phenomena were ac- 
centuated and the value and genuineness 
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of the entire somnambulic condition 
made to rest upon the success of such 
marvels. Here and there a few of the 
simpler phenomena, such as insensibility 
to pain, were produced, but in the main 
these were neglected. 

Such were the experiments that, 
through the zeal of Dr. Foissac, the 
Academy of Medicine was called upon to 
consider in i825. After five years the 
commission appointed by this body sub- 
mitted an extremely favorable report, 
claiming that «some results depend sole- 
ly upon magnetism, and cannot be pro- 
duced without it.’’ They certified to the 
genuineness of such wonderful opera- 
tions, as reading with closed eyes, the 
prediction of the course of disease, clair- 
voyance, and general mental exaltation. 
The report was read, but met with such 
decided disapproval that it was withheld 
from the public. Its fundamental error 
was the supposition that the demonstra- 
tion of so unaccountable a phenomena as 
reading without the use of the eyes 
would establish the existence of animal 
magnetism ; they also erred through ig- 


norance of the extreme rigidity of con- 
ditions necessary to exclude the endless 
possibility of deception, conscious and 
unconscious. 
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The next and last scene that was en- 
acted before the Academy of Medicine 
occurred in 1837, when the alleged super- 
natural power of certain subjects again 
led to the appointment of a commission, 
This commission reported promptly that 
the entire issue was made to rest upon 
the testimony of the somnambulist ; that 
even the proofs of insensibility were de- | 
fective, that, in short, the condition of 
somnambulism did not exist. The al- 
leged interpretation of the will of the 
operator was referred to unconscious 
suggestion; the attempts at reading 
with the eyes closed and the recognition 
of objects applied to the back of the 
head were either total failures, or depend- 
ed for their small measure of success 
upon the shrewd guesses of the subjects, 
whose honesty was regarded as _ not 
above suspicion. 

The commission of 1837, even more 
than that of 1826, was called upon to con- 
sider alleged marvels, and this circum- 
stance should be taken into account in 
applying to them, as may properly be 
done, the same criticism as was directed 
against the former commission. They, 
too, have mistaken the real issue and 
their justifiable skepticism regarding 
such facts as reading. without the use 
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of the eyes, unduly biased their judg- 
ment of the simpler and more readily 
verifiable phenomena. 

The next step was certainly a prac- 
tical one. A prize of three thousand 
francs was offered to any one who 
could read without the use of the eyes; 
but the prize was never awarded, the 
few that attempted to gain it failing 
to meet the test. The Academy then 
voted, October, 1840, to refuse from that 
time on to give any consideration to 
questions relating to animal magnetism. 

Soon after the study of animal magnet- 
ism was denied academic recognition in 
France it was in some measure divested 
of its mystifying and confusing accre- 
tions by the independent observations of 
an English surgeon, James Braid. While 
witnessing the performances of a travel- 
ing mesmerist at Manchester, in 1841, 
Braid, though thoroughly skeptical re- 
garding the genuineness of the phenom- 
ena exhibited, was impressed by the fact 
that the subjects were unable to open 
their eyes. He began to experiment 
among his friends 
and met with great 
success. The sub- 
jects simply stared 
at the neck of a 
bottle held close to 
and a little above 
the level of the 
eyes ; in a few mo- 
“ments the eyelids 
closed, the head 
drooped, and sleep 
ensued. ‘I now 
stated that I con- 
sidered the experi- 
ments fully proved 
my theory; and 
expressed my en- 
tire conviction that 
the phenomena of 
mesmerism were 
to be accounted for 
on the principle of 
a derangement of 
the state of the 
cerebro-spinal 
centers.”’ 

While Braid con- 
tributed several 
novel observations 
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it was he who gave the condition this 
name), the value of his work lies chiefly 
in the physiological interpretation which 
he gave to what he and others before him 
had observed. And yet his insight into 
the nature of the phenomena and the 
logic of science was not sufficient to pro- 
tect him from misleading explanations, 
nor to prevent his adding to the mag- 
netizer’s equipment the extravagant doc- 
trine of phreno-hypnotism : the excitation 
of the phrenological organs by pressing 
various points on the heads of hypnotized 
subjects. As a single example of these 
experiments the following, which reads 
more like a burlesque upon science than 
the experiment of a sincere observer, may 
be cited : 

‘‘T placed,’’ says Braid, ‘‘acork end- 
ways over the organ of veneration, and 
bound it in that position by a bandage 
passing under the chin. I now hypnotized 
the patient and observed the effect, which 
was precisely the same, for some time, as 
when no such appliance was used. After 
a minute and a half, an altered expression 
of countenance 
took place, and a 
movement of the 
arms and hands, 
which latter be- 
came clasped as in 
adoration, and the 
patient now arose 
from the seat and 
knelt down, as if 
engaged in prayer. 
On moving the 
cork forward, ac- 
tive benevolence 
was manifested, 
and on being 
pushed back, ven- 
eration again man- 
ifested itself.’’ 

It was only nat- 
ural that Braid's 
work, handicapped 
by these phreno- 
logical experi- 
ments, should fail 
to find favor in the 
eyes of his scien- 
tific confréres; on- 
ly a few took the 
trouble to separate 
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valuable truth from the confusion and 
error with which it was surrounded. And 
so, once more, when the foundations for 
a scientific study of these important phe- 
nomena had apparently been securely 
laid, the element of weakness was intro- 
duced by the admixture of spurious ma- 
terial, and the progress of the structure 
seriously retarded. 

During the period subsequent to Braid’s 
discovery, hypnotism presents a varied 
aspect. On the one hand, unlimited skep- 
ticism and a determined repudiation of 
readily verifiable observations; on the 
other, uncritical enthusiasm without ap- 
preciation of science and its methods. 
But in addition to the conservatism of the 
man of science, and the groundless pre- 
tensions of the mesmerist, are found the 
contributions of a few discerning students 
aiding, though in a sporadic and uncertain 
way, the progress of their science. What 
had been repeatedly established was for- 
gotten and had to be reéstablished ; ob- 
servations made by those who in some 
one direction had fallen into error were 
discredited, and had to be verified anew ; 
the progress was thus tortuous and ill- 
defined. 

The use of hypnotism as an anesthetic 
was most influential in compelling the 
attention of the medical profession ; for 
the frequent reports of surgical operations 
upon hypnotized patients, by men of 
reputation, could hardly be dismissed as 
illusory. 

An independent student of the power 
of suggestion was Dr. A. A. Liebault, 
who still maintains at Nancy the hyp- 
notic clinic founded by him nearly thirty 
years ago. Doctor Liebault has good 
claims to be regarded as the founder of 
the ‘‘suggestionist school.’’ He used and 
elaborated the method of verbal sugges- 
tion, sending his subjects to sleep by 
word of command; and was the first to 
systematize the practice of suggestive 
therapeutics. The psychological aspect 
of the phenomena he emphasized ; and 
almost all leading points in the view of 
hypnotism to which the majority of in- 
vestigators give their adherence at the 
present time are outlined in his work. 
Living in retirement, not in touch with 
the medical profession, presenting his 
results in a form unattractive to the 
scientific mind, his work failed to attract 
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the attention it deserved, until more in- 
fluential observers had almost indepen- 
dently established the Nancy school of 
hypnotism. 

From the period following Braid’s con- 
tributions up to the foundation of modern 
hypnotism, which may be said to have 
begun about twenty years ago, the his- 
tory of the subject may be briefly told. 
The field is occupied largely by propa- 
gandists of one or another of the extrava- 
gant forms of animal magnetism to be 
presently noted, by traveling mesmerists, 
by sensationally advertised subjects, and 
by a small and unorganized number of 
scientific men, attempting to stem the 
tide of mysticism and error with which 
the others were deluging the public. The 
recognition of hypnotism as an altered 
physiological and psychological condition 
after repeated demonstrations, at last 
gained the day, securing for the phe- 
nomena a place in the accepted body of 
scientific doctrines. 

Before considering the origin of modern 
hypnotism, and the nature of the phenom- 
ena which it recognizes and studies, it 
will be instructive to complete the sur- 
vey of the antecedents of hypnotism by 
a consideration of some of the backward 
steps in its zigzag line of progress; 
these would form an interesting chapter 
in that unwritten history of pseudo- 
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science—of the fanciful notions so attrac- 
tive to an extensive class of intellectual 
malcontents, to whom the progress of 
knowledge seems absurdly slow and la- 
borious. Deleuze has the doubtful honor 
of ranking as a leader in this movement. 
He directed his efforts toward elaborat- 
ing the paraphernalia of the baquet and 
devising most detailed cautions and regu- 
lations for the guidance of the operator. 
‘‘When you wish to put an end to the 
sitting, take care to draw toward the ex- 
tremity of the hands and toward the ex- 
tremity of the feet, prolonging your 
passes beyond these extremities and 
shaking your fingereach time.’’ The mag- 
netizer must let no one else use his wand 
for fear of loss of personal magnetism ; 
must exert his influence to ward off con- 
tagious disease, and take all precautions 
to retain the health-giving fluid. Deleuze 
also influenced the doctrines of the first 
Americans who fig- , 
ured prominently in 
mesmerism, Dods 
and Grimes by name 
(about 1850) ; they in- 
troduced mesmerism 
as electro-biology, 
and obtained for 
their performances a 
great notoriety and an 
appearance before 
Congress. Their 
methods may be in- 
ferred from the fol 
lowing graphic ex- 
tract: ‘‘ Let two per- 
sons of equal brain, 
both in size and fluid, 
sit down. Let one 
of these individuals 
remain perfectly pas- 
sive, and let the other 
exercise his mental 
and physical  ener- 
gies according to the 
true principles of 
mesmerizing, and he 
willdisplace some of the nervo-vital fluid 
from the passive brain and deposit it in 
his own instead. The next day let them 
sit another hour, and so on day after day, 
until the acting brain shall have displaced 
the major part of the nervo-vital fluid 
from the passive brain and filled up that 
space with its own nervous force, and the 
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person will yield to the magnetic power 
and serenely slumber in its inexpressible 
quietude.”’ 

Electro-biology made its way into Eng- 
land, and there found a place among the 
endless forms of absurdity and pseudo- 
science then prevalent. A few illustra- 
tions are powerless to give any adequate 
notion of the extent and variety of the 
extravagant pretensions with which ani- 
mal magnetism was saturated in the years 
following Braid's observations. The repu- 
tation of Harriet Martineau ensured gen- 
eral attention to her «‘ Letters on Mes- 
merism’’ (1845). Miss Martineau was 
cured of a long-standing illness by mag- 
netic treatment. She maintained her 
health by following the prescriptions 
given by her maid J., a somnambule of 
unusual powers, who exhibited the many 
varieties of marvels with which we have 
familiar. The spontaneous or 
suggested utterances 
of the somnambule 
upon matters relating 
to her exalted condi- 
tion were unques- 
tioningly accepted. 
‘‘Dothe minds of the 
mesmerist and the 
patient become one?’ 
«« Sometimes, but not 
often.’’ ‘Is it then 
that they taste, feel, 
etc., the same things 
at the same mo- 
ment?’’ «Yes.’’ 
‘* Will our minds be- 
come one?” «| 
think not.’’ ‘What 
are your chief pow- 
ers?’’ **T like to lock 
up and see spiritual 
things ; I can see dis- 
eases, and I like to 
see visions.’?’ ‘*Can 
the mind hear other- 
wise than by the 
ear?’’ «+ Not natur- 
ally; but a deaf person can hear the 
mesmerist, when in the sleep, not any- 
body else, however.’’ ‘How is it that 
vou can see without your eyes?”” «Ah! 
that is a curious thing. I have not found 
it out yet."’ 

From the «Letters to a Candid En- 
quirer on Animal Magnetism,’’ by Will- 
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iam Gregory, M.D., F.R.S.E., professor of 
chemistry in the University of Edinburgh, 


one can make, almost at random, selec- 
tions appropriate to our present purpose. 
Some writing is placed in the hands of 
the somnambule, and from this she pic- 
tures the writer, tells of the lady’s recent 
ailments, her surroundings, her travels, 
and her condition ; and when the lady 
herself is presented she immediately rec- 
ognizes her as the subject of her vision. 
A lost watch is recovered and the thief 
detected by the same means ; the where- 
abouts of absent friends traveling in dis- 
tant lands is determined by placing a 
sample of their handwriting or a lock of 
their hair in the somnambule’s hands. The 
somnambule transports herself to past 
times, and details the events of the life 
of Mary Queen of Scots, as she witnesses 
them. In her magnetic vision she follows 
day by day the adventures of Sir John 
Franklin, who is then in the Arctic 
regions. ‘*On a Sunday afternoon in 
February, 1850, she said it was about ro 
A.M., there, and described the captain, Sir 
John, as reading prayers to the crew, who 
knelt in a circle with their faces upwards, 
looking at him and appearing very sor- 
rowful. She even named the chapter of 


St. Mark’s gospel which he read on that 
occasion.’’ Although we are naively told 
that ‘‘as a general rule, we ought to 
verify the vision before admitting it as an 
instance of genuine clairvoyance,’’ yet in 
this case (no word had been received from 
Sir John) the somnambule’s assertions had 
been so uniformly verified that it seemed 
unnecessary to question the correctness 
of her mental Arctic explorations. 

Extravagant doctrines originating in 
other fields of pseudo-science, become 
incorporated into magnetism ; the magic 
mirror or crystal is one of these; the no- 
tion is doubtless very ancient, and was 
revived in this connection by Baron Du- 
potet. He drew a black magic circle on 
the floor with charcoal, at which the sub- 
ject stared fixedly, seemed fascinated, 
and grew excited, breathed hard, moved 
about, and then began to see visions in 
the magic mirror. The investigations of 
Baron von Reichenbach added a new class 
of sensitives ; he announced the doctrine 
of an odic force, or odyl, streaming forth 
from magnets and from the human frame, 
and affecting the human system ; certain 
sensitives claimed to see these emana- 
tions and magnetized subjects at once 
became odic sensitives. 
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The history of the antecedents of hyp- 
notism, as a phase of human error, offers 
a most tempting field to the moralist. 
The lessons are plain enough to be read 
between the lines ; two points may be 
chosen for special illustration—the first, 
‘« Haec fabula docet,’’ reminds us that it 
is the marvel-loving impulse that cre- 
ates all these wonders. ‘Wer unmdg- 
liches geglaubt, konnt unmdgliches 
verrichten.’’ The special form of be- 
lief, the name of the system, the na- 
ture of the explanatory theory seem 
almost accidental. Throughout all 
times the same intense craving to 
overthrow the limitations of the human 
mind has been present, and has been 
satisfied by much the same beliefs and 
theories. 

The same performances that convince 
the mesmerist of the existence of the 
magnetic fluid are evidence to the electro- 
biologist of the electro-vital fluid, of 
the od to the followers of Reichenbach, 
and more striking still, the outfit of 


the modern spiritualistic medium — the 
trance, the clairvoyant discovery of one’s 
private affairs, the reading of messages 
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in sealed envelopes, the conversation 
with absent or departed friends—is all 
to be found in the annals of somnam- 
bulism. Truly, indeed, does history re- 
peat itself, and the endless forms of 
mysticism, error, and extravagance seem 
immortal. 

The second lesson has lost none of its 
significance to the present generation of 
students ; it takes as its text the extent, 
variety, and subtlety of unconscious sug- 
gestion, and the necessity of expert 
knowledge to pronounce upon the im- 
possibility or improbability of a given 
natural explanation of an alleged super- 
natural occurrence. If Puységur’s sub- 
jects prescribe for their own ills, and 
see without their eyes; if Petetin’s 
read what is placed on their stomachs ; 
if one of the subjects examined by 
the commission of 1784 could not be 
deprived of speech unless the magnetiz- 
ing hand passed below his mouth ; if one 
of the Salpetriére subjects of 1820 could 
be cured only by immersion into the 
river; if Deleuze’s subjects respond 
differently to minute differences in 
manipulations; if Braid’s subjects 
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and the mesmer- 
ist’s subjects also 
feel the magnetic 
fluid streaming 
through their sys- 
tems; surely it is 
more natural to be- 
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difficulty in ac- 
counting for an al- 
leged and probably 
poorly described ob- 
servation as evi- 
dence of a current 
supernatural belief 
is often very strong, 
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taneous caprices of 
the subject, or un- 
conscious sugges- 
tion of the operator, 


YNET ON THE SONNET. 
By INIGO DEANE 


DELICATE, faultless, graceful as a dream 
Of Benvenuto, take and make it thine, 
This vase, young sculptor: round the verge entwine 
Myrtle, and rue, and bay, and fruitful theme 
For thy deft chisel to those forms that teem 
Through the Ivory Gate; above them, for a sign, 
Alecton’s whip and the shears of Proserpine, 
And round the base carve Lethe’s shadowed stream. 


Here fashion Eros, here the goat-foot Pan 
In a vale Arcadian, here the A¢gised might 
Of Pallas and Urania’s starry front, 
Here holy Vesta and the midnight hunt 
Of maiden Artemis, here the Lord of light 
And Heracles, the champion of man. 
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Jean, sighs: «‘Pretty well. We rang 
our bell at ten. Wecalled for our tisane at 
a quarter past. We had a little soup and 
a glass of wine at twelve. We went out 
to take the air at three. We dined off 
the wing of a chicken and an omelette. 
We are now dressing for the evening. 
And you, Colin?”’ 

Colin: «* We rose at noon, after a cup 
of chocolate. We were completely dressed 
by two. We were then wheeled to the 
Gardens of the Luxembourg. We came 
home and read a chapter from a Regency 
novel. What atime, Jeannette, was the 
Regency for a young fellow with a leg! 
We have made a tolerable dinner, and we 
are now on our way, in a chair, to the 
salon of our beloved Duchess.”’ 

Jean: ** What life-long devotion, Colin! 
What a lesson of constancy to young men 
—like yourself !’’ 

Colin : «* What rigor, Jeannette! What 
a warning to young women! ”’ 

Jean : ‘Yet every woman would like 
sixty years’ devotion.”’ 

Colin : «Sixty-five, in fact. Yet what 
man, at the beginning, would dare to go 
on if he knew that there were sixty years 
of patience before him ?’’ 

Jean: ‘*You young men 
patient.’’ 

Colin: «Fortunately, young 
nowadays are not so cruel.’ 

Jean: +‘ Sixty-five years of courtship !’’ 

Colin : ‘* Hush, Jeannette! Bad luck to 
count. Perhaps time has forgotten us.’’ 

Jean, sighs: « Yet we age daily.”’ 

Colin, sighs: ‘Yet we walk 
feebly.’’ 

Jean : «‘Wesmile seldom—in the salon, 
perhaps—”’ 

Colin : «Yes, in the salon. There only 
can we forget the ravages of time. Ah! 
Jeannette.’’ 

Jean: «Ah! Colin.” 

Colin: «‘You are distractingly pretty 
this morning. Do you know—’’ (edges 
closer). 

Jean ; + Fie, Colin !”’ 

Colin : «* Youth, Jeannette, youth I say 
(puts his arm round her waist) is the time 
for—’’ 

Jean; * For beginning the devotion of 
a lifetime, which may, perhaps, be re- 
warded—’’ 

Colin: « After sixty-five years? 
my Jeannette, it is thus—’’ 
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(Tries to kiss her. She pushes him 
from her. Door opens and M. Raoul en- 
ters. Colin runs away.) 

Jean, hurriedly: «Yes, M. Raoul, 
Madame will be here immediately. I 
will tell her that you are here.”’ 

Raoul; «Do not hurry her, child. So 
(chucks her under the chin) Colin was 
imitating the manners of his masters, 
was he?”’ 

Jean: «To be sure, M. Raoul ; we can- 
not always be with our betters without 
learning something.”’ 

Raoul; «« And what have you learned, 
Jeannette ?’’ 

Jean ; ‘To reward my lovers, M. Raoul 
—(edging away)—after sixty-five years 
of service.’’ (Exit Jeannette.) 

Raoul: ‘* Yes, I suppose love was dif- 
ferent in the days of the Regent. Sixty- 
five years’ service. The beauties on the 
walls do not look as if they would require 
all that time—perhaps some were content 
with forty years, some with twenty, and 
some with even a week. (Goes round, 
looking at the portraits.) Here is a por- 
trait of the Duchess herself. A beautiful 
woman in those days; not quite in 
modern taste. Yet this is the woman 
who made a slave of my grandfather. 
The young fellows of the time had their 
consolations. (Still goes round.) Here 
is the Princess in her young days; one 
might look farther and fare worse. And 
here are the young bloods—the Regent 
himself. Why, this was the very room 
where he had many a supper with La 
Parabére and the rest. And to think 
that in this very salon the old, old people 
meet every night to talk over the past 
and forget the present. Poor old folk ! 
They say age comes to all. Perhaps. 
Meantime, one is young. 

(Enter the Duchess on Jeannette’s arm.) 

(Hastening to offer his own.) Madame, 
permit me.”’ 

Duchess: ‘* Thanks, Raoul—my son 
Raoul—since we have agreed that I may 
call you by that name.’’ 

Raoul ; ‘‘Madame, your kindness over- 
powers me.”’ 

Duchess : ‘My own son is—long since 
—Jeannette, my snuff-box—(takes snuff) 
—long since dead. I was vexed, I remem- 
ber, at the time. You are singularly like 
your grandfather, Raoul.’’ 

Raoul: «You knew him when he was 
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‘M. LE VIDAME, I HOPE WE SHALL BE ABLE TO PERSUADE YOU TO STAY THIS EVENING.’ 
(RAOUL BOWS.)” 
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young ; but, of course, that was long be- 
fore your time.”’ 

Duchess: **No, boy ; that was in my 
time. Women have but one time. When 
that is over, they have no other; and 
when one is eighty, one may surely cease 
pretending to be—alas !—beautiful.”’ 

Raoul; ‘Madame can never cease to 
be both beautiful and charming.”’ 

Duchess : “Your manners, Raoul, re- 
semble your grandfather's. You have 
something of his finished style.’’ 

Raoul: «Iam honored, Madame, with 
this approbation.”’ 

Duchess : ‘‘ Enjoy your youth, my son. 
Lay to heart the admonition of an old 
woman.”’ 

Raoul: « Ah! 
her friends.’’ 

Duchess : «‘ Yes—(resolutely) —eighty- 
two—do you hear ?—eighty-two years old. 
Jeannette, my snuff-box. (Takes snuff.) I 
was saying... . Yes, Raoul, enjoy your 
youth.” 

Raoul; «I do. 
enjoy ?”’ 

Duchess: ‘Do not waste it. Make 
love to the most beautiful women only ; 
frequent none but the best society ; avoid 
gambling, duels, orgies, coarse pleasures. 
Remember that a beautiful old age—a 
time of serene satisfaction—can only be 
obtained by the most careful conduct of 
youth. Ah! what pleasures we have 
lost ! What possibilities the young idly 
throwaway! Be wisein time, my Raoul!’ 

Raoul: «‘I will, dear Madame. Mean- 
time, I am in love with half the ladies of 
fashion, and only just out of love with 
the other half. I haveas yet only fought 
six duels, and I gamble no more than a 
gentleman should.”’ 

Duchess : «« And do not drink too much 
wine, dear child. Why, but for his cham- 
pagne at supper, the Regent, the best and 
most generous of men, might have been 
living until now.” 

Raoul: «*When he would have been 
about one hundred and ten. We might 
have been a little tired of Philippe—what 
a delightful invention is champagne !”’ 

Duchess: ** Your grandfather, Raoul, 
of sainted—I mean—of course, not sainted 
—saintliness is only expected of common 
persons—but of delightful memory—was 
like the Regent, inordinately addicted to 
late suppers and champagne.”’ 
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Raoul; «« And to make love, Madame, 
I have heard, to the most beautiful woman 
of his time.’’ 

Duchess, in confusion: «It was true, 
my child. She used him barbarously. 
She can never forgive herself.’’ 

Raoul: «‘ She accepts, at least, (kneels 
on one knee) the devotion of the grand- 
son for the love of the grandfatlier.”’ 

Duchess : «‘ Rise, Raoul. Yes, I accept 
the service of the boy—for the—ardor— 
(sighs) of the grandsire. Alas! at that 
happy time he was your age, Raoul, and 
had your face. What a time! What 
men! What manners!”’ 

Colin : «*M. le Marquis de Montserrat.”’ 

(Enter Marquis. He is an old man, who 
walks with a cane and leans upon the 
arm of Colin. Ceremonious salutations. 
Marquis kisses Duchess’s hands. Raoul 
bows.) 

Marquis : «« Young man, you are for- 
tunate. Had the Duchess been as kind 
to me some time ago as she now is to you 
—I—but (takes snuff) let us be philoso- 
phers.”’ 

(The Chevalier and the Princess are 
announced. Compliments. They sit. 
Raoul stands.) 

Duchess : ‘Raoul will tell us the news.”’ 

Raoul; «T hear little. The Duc d’Ar- 
genson will marry the daughter of the 
Marquis de Carabas.”’ 

Princess; ‘*We knowthat. Your news, 
M. Raoul, is a week old.”’ 

Raoul: «The people are starving in 
Auvergne.”’ 

Marquis, takes snuff: ‘The ill-con- 
ditioned people of Auvergne are always 
starving.”’ 

Raoul ; «The rustics in Picardy are in 
revolt.”’ 

Chevalier: ‘‘Shoot them down. (Takes 
snuff.) That is how, in my time, we 
treated revolt. Shoot and hang. It is 
the only remedy for the common people.’’ 

Raoul; «« The Court goes next week to 
Versailles.”’ 

Princess : *‘ Ah! the Court interests us 
so little now. We who can remember 
think of the old Court—the glories of the 
Regency.”’ 

Marquis : «« There, 
Madame Dubarry.”’ 

Princess ; ‘«* And you have no scandal 
to tell us ?”’ 

Raoul: ‘None this evening. An am- 
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bassador is expected from China. The 
King's cooks are collecting birds’ nests, 
in order that he may be entertained with 
the national dish.”’ 

Marquis; +‘ China is a long way off.’’ 

Duchess: **Yes; 1 prefer to hear of 
Paris.”’ 

Raoul; «It is reported that our fleet 
has been destroyed by the English off the 
port of Brest."’ 

Chevalier: ‘In my time we destroyed 
the English fleets. Ventre St. Gris! 
Where are our captains? "’ 

Marquis: «« They were used up in the 
process.”’ 

Duchess; «« And nothing of Paris?’”’ 

Raoul: «Nothing. Stay! There is the 
Baron Aldeboran.”’ 

Princess : ** Who is the Baron Al-de- 
bo-ran? Is it an Italian name?”’ 

Chevalier: ‘‘You are talking of the 
quack who promises—”’ 

Marquis: «*“You mean the charlatan 
who pretends—”’ 

Duchess: ‘*What does he promise, 
Raoul ?’”’ 

Raoul: «He isa man of middle age, 
who pretends to be five hundred years 
old. He told mea great many anecdotes 
—for instance, about my great-great- 
grandfather, who was Marshal of France 
and a friend of Henri Quatre. He also 
says he knows how to cure all diseases, 
prolong life, and—the usual things.”’ 

Duchess : «This becomes interesting. 
Pray go on, Raoul."’ 

Raoul; «Of course I do not believe a 
word he says. Still, I have seen him cure 
a cripple who carried away his crutches, 
and he makes people fall asleep by merely 
waving his hand; that I have myself 
witnessed.’’ 

Marquis : ‘‘ These impostors appear in 
every generation. - One of them, called 
the Count Von Niirnberg, was about the 
Court fifty years ago.”’ 

Raoul; ‘The Baron Aldeboran says it 
was himself.’’ 

Chevalier: ‘* Another was at Malta 
sixty years ago. The Grand Master 
clapped him into prison, and we were 
going to burn him. Unluckily, he 
escaped.”’ 

Raoul. + Aldeboran told us the story. 
He says he remembers your putting him 
in prison.’’ 

Duchess: ** The Baron has bewitched 
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you, dear son. We are, however, too old 
for these fancies.”’ 

Marquis : ‘* The Duchess can never be 
too old.’’ 

Duchess : «Oh! Marquis—’”’ 

Princess : ‘* And that is all you have to 
tell us, M. Raoul?”’ 

Raoul: «That is my budget, Madame 
la Princesse.”’ 

Duchess: «Then, dear son, we will 
keep you no longer from your own 
world. Youth is the time for enjoy- 
ment.”’ 

Princess: ‘Alas! Yes. 
other time for happiness.”’ 

Duchess : «* Adieu, Raoul! Make love, 
laugh, sing. Leave us to our cards.”’ 

(Exit Raoul.) 

Princess, absently: ‘ Restore our 
youth? If that were possible !”’ 

(Meantime Colin arranges card-table 
and cards ; places chairs.) 

Chevalier: **And such a youth as 
yours, dear Princess! Yet with you 
beauty is immortal.”’ 

Colin : ‘* The cards await, Madame.”’ 

Duchess : «Let us play.”’ 

(They rise. Gentlemen lead ladies. 
Sit down. Marquis deals. They play.) 

Princess: ‘Ah! I have made a mis- 
take. Chevalier, pardon me.’’ 

Duchess : ‘1 have revoked. Partner, 
I am playing shamefully.’’ 

Princess, holding her cards so that 
everybody can see them: ‘ Restore our 
youth! Strange if it could, after all, be 
done.”’ 

Duchess, \etting her cards fall upon the 
table: ‘* Bring back our beauty! My 
dear, if that were possible!”’ 

Chevalier : «* We waste our time in idle 
dreams. Princess, you show your hand.”’ 

Marquis ; ‘Duchess, you have dropped 
your cards.”’ 

Duchess, rising : ‘No; I cannot play 
to-night. I am agitated.” 

Marquis : «Dear Duchess, may I bring 
you a glass of wine?’’ (Duchess shakes 
her head.) 

Princess : ‘«*Wecan play no more. Let 
us sit and talk of old days—the days 
when we were young—all young to- 
gether.’’ 

Duchess: «*When we loved and were 
loved."’ 

Chevalier, standing : ‘« When we made 
love, and danced, and fought.”’ 


There is no 
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Marquis, springing to his feet: «« The 
days of suppers and gallantry, when— 
Duchess—you remember that evening ?”’ 

Duchess : «*’Twas in this very room.’’ 
(They walk up.) 

Chevalier: ‘Isabelle, you remember 
that morning—’”’ 

Princess : «When I drove you home 
after supper here. The sun had just risen 
when you made that impudent declar- 
ation. Oh, Bernard, you looked so hand- 
some !’’ 

Chevalier: «« And you, Isabelle, so be- 
witching.”’ 

Princess: «Can a woman—a young 
woman—look aught but bewitching when 
the man she loves is at her feet ?”’ 

(The Chevalier and Princess retire up 
stage. Duchess and Marquis come down.) 

Duchess : ** Our youth? Oh, dear Mar- 
quis, the young men are not what they 
were! Where could we find so brave and 
handsome a man as you were then ?’’ 

Marquis: ‘*Where could we find so 
lovely, so brilliant a creature as you were 
then, Héléne?”’ 

Duchess: ‘*You called me—Héléne— 
on that night—before the supper. Gaston, 
you made me the happiest of women.”’ 

Marquis: ‘‘And you, lovely Héléne, 
made me the happiest of men.’’ 

(The Princess sits before the spinet 
and plays.) 

Duchess : «We danced—in those days, 
Gaston—no one so well as you.”’ 

Marquis: «*Could any nymph move 
more divinely than you ?”’ 

(Princess plays a gavotte. The Marquis 
and Duchess dance part of a minuet, then 
sit down exhausted.) 

Marquis: «Come, come, let us be 
philosophers. (Takes snuff and shrugs 
his shoulders.) What has been, has been; 
it cannot come again—we live in the 
present. Let us enjoy the moment.”’ 

Chevalier : «« We cannot make love— 
we cannot fight—we cannot ride—we can- 
not dance—we cannot even drink ! What 
is there to enjoy ?’’ 

(Princess plays, and sings in a weak, 
tremulous voice.) 

Princess : 


“When autumn leaves about the lawns 
And round the trees are drifting high— 
When frosty nights bring misty dawns, 
Back to past days, back to past days, our 
memories fly. 


““When summer loads the breath of June, 
And warm airs lull the lovesick brain, 
And maidens dream through drowsy noon, 
The joys of youth, of vanished youth, come 
back again. 


‘““When April suns light up the hills, 
And young men woo and maidens wait— 
When children wreathe young daffodils, 
Our hopes of spring, of bygone spring, we tell 
too late. 


‘*“When to and fro the lovers go, 
When damsels hear with blushing cheek, 
When tabors play at close of day, 
Ah! then of love, of perished love, we sadly 
speak.”’ 


(While Princess finishes singing, Al- 
deboran enters, unseen by any of them. 
He stands in the middle of the room ; 
his dress is black.) 

Aldeboran : «‘ Thank you, Princess.’’ 

(Princess shrieks ; they all turn round.) 

Marquis : «‘ Who is it that we have the 
honor of receiving ?”’ 

Aldeboran : «‘1 am called Aldeboran.”’ 

Princess; «You are the man who— 
(gasps)—restores health to the sick and— 
and—’’ 

Aldeboran ; «‘I am a man who knows 
the secrets of science.’’ 

Chevalier ; «Bah! Your science—what 
does it do? You sit in your laboratory 
and make discoveries ; meantime we get 
old, and in time—’’ 

Marquis: ‘Let us be philosophers. 
(Takes snuff) We exist— we cease to 
exist ; that is all.’’ 

Duchess; ‘Ah! Yet ifscience could—”’ 

Aldeboran: ‘‘Madame,thereare no limits 
to the power of science, believe me—none. 
Think as much as you please, you can 
think of nothing that science cannot do.”’ 

Marquis: +‘ These are the usual boasts 
of the charlatan. Perhaps, M. Aldeboran, 
you will be so good as to let the Duchess 
know what is your business—if you have 
any ?”’ 

Aldeboran : «‘1 come here uninvited. I 
have nothing to gain—nothing to sell. 
M. le Marquis, you are, in mind at 
least, unchanged since the year 1720, 
when I last had the pleasure of meeting 
you. The same incredulity—the same—”’ 

Marquis : ‘You may add the same 
unbelief in persons who call themselves 
five hundred years old.”’ 

Duchess : «‘ But, Marquis, if this gentle- 
man can do what he promises—” 
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Princess; “If he can, by his science, 
perform these miracles—’’ 

Aldeboran ; «‘Yadies, you do not re- 
member me. Yet when I saw you last 
you were young, you were gay, you were 
worshiped. It was in the year 1720, in 
the same year that I had acertain alterca- 
tion with the Marquis, then a fiery young 
man of five-and-twenty.”’ 

(The Marquis looks closely at him.) 

Marquis: ‘I seem to recollect you. 
You are surely the same man who then 
called himself the Count de Niirnberg.”’ 

Aldeboran: ‘‘1 did. I was then the 
Count de Niirnberg, as I am now the 
Baron Aldeboran.”’ 

Marquis ; «‘ And you were then as you 
seem to be now—a man of forty or fifty. 
Yet it is sixty years ago. Strange! Well, 
it matters nothing. Let us be philoso- 
phers.”” (Takes snuff and shrugs his 
shoulders.) 

Aldeboran: «et me, Madame la 
Duchesse, recall one incident of that year. 
It is known only, I believe, to yourself 
and to one other person, who has, in fact, 
ceased to speak. I wiil, with permission, 
whisper it in your ear.’’ (Whispers.) 

Duchess, shrieks: ‘(Is this man a 
wizard ?’’ 

Aldeboran : ‘‘ There was also, Madame 
la Princesse, an event which took place 
in that same year connected with your 
own history—’’ 

Princess : “Tf it is known only to my- 
self and—and a man who is no more, I 
would rather not hear it.”’ 

Aldeboran ; «‘ Perhaps he is still living. 
Listen.’’ (Whispers.) 

Princess :'**Ah! He zs a wizard! My 
dear Chevalier! (Holds out both hands 
to him.) Then it was you, after all! I 
knew it! Oh, could I show my grati- 
tude! But it is too late! too late!’’ 

(Aldeboran has whispered to Chevalier, 
who stares in wonder.) 

Chevalier: ‘* Yes, Princess, it was I 
who did you that small service. I have 
been long repaid by your kindness—your 
friendship—”’ 

Princess : «Say, Chevalier, my tove, 
though it is now too late.”’ 

Aldeboran : ‘« You see, then, that noth- 
ing is impossible. If I, who sixty years 
ago was forty years of age, now am still 
forty and no more, why should not things 
still stranger happen ?”’ 
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Duchess: ‘‘Baron, do not raise false 

hopes.”’ 
Princess : 
Duchess : 


Marquis : 


«« But—if he can—”’ 
“Ah! If he can—”’ 
«Can he?”’ 


Chevalier; «« A man, Marquis, who at 
five hundred looks forty, is worth listen- 
ing to.’’ 

Marquis ; ‘The Count—the Baron— 
will pardon me for observing that that 
(Shrugs his 


has yet to be proved.” 
shoulders and takes snuff.) 

Aldeboran: ‘Vadies, I divine your 
thought. I know your wishes. You 
would be once more young and—permit 
me the word—once more you would be 
beautiful, and once more see the train of 
lovers following at your steps.’’ 

Princess ; ‘‘ Duchess — Héléne— friend 
of my youth!” 

Duchess : ‘Isabelle !’’ 

Aldeboran : ‘I can make you young. 
In five minutes, by the waving of my 
hand, I can make the years run back- 
ward—I can restore to you your twenty 
summers.”’ 

Princess and Duchess, catching each 
other by the hand: «Oh!”’ 

Aldeboran: ‘*The bloom shall return 
to your cheeks, the luster to your eyes, 
the grace to your shape, the smile to your 
lips, the young strength and spring to 
your limbs. You shall be again in the 
splendor of your beauty.’’ 

Duchess and Princess: 
Oh!” 

Aldeboran: ‘You shall again have 
gallant gentlemen — young, handsome, 
noble—kneeling before you.”’ 

Chevalier: ‘‘ Princess, if this is true, 
what am I to do?”’ 

Marquis: ‘Duchess, after sixty-five 
years of devotion am I to see you the 
prize of another man ?”’ 

Princess: ** Ah, Bernard ! 
so ungrateful ?’”’ 

Duchess : ««Gaston, can I ever forget 
the past?”’ 

Aldeboran; ‘Be tranquil, gentlemen. 
These ladies will have the honor them- 
selves of communicating to you the same 
wonder. They can make you young 
again, if they please. That is their gift 
—not mine.”’ 

Chevalier: ‘‘How-—how can they do 
that ?”’ 

Marquis; «*Calm yourself, my friend. 


“Qh! Oh! 


Could I be 
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Let us be philosophers. (Takes snuff.) 
Nothing can make us young again.”’ 

Aldeboran : ‘Yes ; these ladies whom 
you have loved so long—to whom you 
have devoted the suit and service of a life 
—they can now repay your affection.”’ 

All: «How?”’ 

Aldeboran: ‘By returning your pas- 
sion. Yes, by bestowing their affections 
upon you, by returning your love, they 
will restore your youth.”’ 

Duchess ; «‘Oh, happy chance !”’ 

Princess ; ‘‘Oh, day of joy !”’ 

Duchess : «Gaston, I love you already! 
Yes, in the presence of my dear Isabelle 
—before the Chevalier—before this illus- 
trious—this distinguished--this generous 
stranger, I declare that I love you 
dearly.’’ 

Marquis : ««Héléne, you are, as usual, 
most amiable. Your kindness gratifies 
and flatters me. Yet—so far—I feel no 
younger.’’ (Takes snuff.) 


Princess : «Bernard, before Héléne and 
the Marquis, I swear that there is no 
other man in the world whom I love. 
Yes, by the memory of all your years of 
patience, by the thought that you have 
cheered my loneliness, made age tolerable 


and beguiled my sorrows—I swear that I 
love you truly, deeply, with all my 
heart.”’ 

Chevalier, kisses her hands : « Isabelle, 
best and kindest of hearts. But I feel— 
alas !—no younger—as yet no younger.” 

Aldeboran ; ‘«Patience! These gener- 
ous ladies were too quick. They spoke 
before the time in the noble eagerness of 
their gratitude and love. They must first 
be young themselves, Then—then—such 
words as these will change your eighty- 
five years, unbelieving Marquis, to 
twenty-five.”’ 

Marquis: «Let us be philosophers.’’ 
(Takes snuff.) 

(Princess sits in old place at piano. 
Stool shifted a little, so that she is able 
to see Aldeboran. He looks from one to 
the other. They look at each other un- 
easily. Then they all four look at him. 
Signs of mesmeric influences. When 
they are all under influence, curtain 
drops.) 


Aldeboran. 


Princess, at the piano. 
Chevalier. 


Duchess, seated. 
Marquis. 


Act II. 


(Five minutes later.) 


Scene—All as before. 


(Aldeboran retreating as he completes 
the passes. He disappears behind por- 
tiére, and all recover life. The ladies are 
young again. They look about them. 
They rise. They rush into each other’s 
arms.) 

Duchess : ‘‘ Isabelle!’ 

Princess; «‘ Héléne!”’ 

Duchess : ‘1 so hoped you would come. 
It seems an age since we met.”’ 

Princess: ‘* Does it not? But it makes 
the meeting all the pleasanter. What a 
pretty dress, and how well you look !”’ 

Duchess ; ‘* Thank you, dear !”’ 

Princess : ‘Do tell me who is coming ! 
Will your special adorer be here? ”’ 

Duchess: ‘1 do not know. He left me 
ina huff. But no doubt he will come to 
his senses again. A certain vicomte is to 
come, and will, of course, devote himself 
to you all the evening.”’ 

Princess: ‘If I allow him to, which I 
very much doubt. He is too impetuous.”’ 

(Marquis and Chevalier are gazing in 
wonder and admiration.) 

Chevalier, impetuously: “It is our 
turn! quick! quick! I want to feel 
once more the bounding pulse of youth.”’ 

Marquis, more slowly: «*He said— 
come, let us be philosophers — (takes 
snuff )—he said—that a word from them 
—they are young again—they are as I 
remember them—’’ 

Chevalier, falling on his knees: « Isa- 
belle! divine Isabelle! you are indeed 
once more what you were sixty years 
ago. Incomparable woman, repeat the 
promise of your love.’’ 

Marquis, falling slowly on his knees: 
««Héléne, lovely Héléne, Héléne of Troy, 
queen of beauty, my memory recalls those 
charms ; yet ten times as fair as when— 
Oh, Héléne, tell me once again that you 
love me!”’ 

(The girls look in amazement. Then 
they look at each other. Then they laugh, 
but gently, their faces behind their fans.) 

Duchess : ‘‘ Love you, dear sir? Here 
is some strange delusion. Love you? 
Have you mistaken the house? Tell me 
once again. Isabelle, my dear, do you 
know this old gentleman, who asks me, 
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leaning on. his crutch, to love him? Sir, 
why should I love you?”’ 

Princess: ‘Love you, sir? Repeat the 
promise of my love? Are you dreaming? 
Héléne, did you ever hear so absurd a 
request? I atm sure so venerable, so re- 
spectable a gentleman as yourself would 
not in his right senses put such a ques- 
tion to a lady the very first time he saw 
her. Sir, what answer can you expect?”’ 


(Duchess and Princess leave the Mar- 
quis and Chevalier kneeling, and go up 
The gentlemen rise 


stage, laughing. 
slowly.) 

Chevalier : ‘« They have thrown us over. 
Ventre St. Gris ! Could we believe it pos- 
sible? Oh ! woman—woman—after sixty- 
five years of courtship! She recovers her 
youth and laughs at me because I am old. 
Why, five minutes ago—Marquis, are we 
mad? Are we dreaming ?’”’ 

Marquis : ‘‘ At my time of life I should 
not be surprised at anything. (Takes 
snuff.) Kneeling tries a mat with 
sciatica. Yet this is a disappointment 
which—come, Chevalier, be a philoso- 
pher. (Offers snuff- box.) After all, 
women are uncertain.’’ 

Chevalier; «‘1 will not endure 
(Walks about.) 

Marquis; ‘‘Then, my dear friend, let 
me ask what you propose to do?”’ 

Chevalier ; «*1 will—I will. Yet what 
can I do?”’ 

Marquis: ‘‘ Nothing. You see, Chev- 
alier, we have forgotten, most unfortu- 
nately, an important, an essential fact.’’ 

Chevalier ; «*Thatis? Oh! who could 
believe it? What fact?” 

Marquis: «‘ How should they remem- 
ber us? The young have no memory.”’ 

(Marquis and Chevalier walk about in 
agitation.) 

Marquis (repeats): «‘ The young have 
no memory !”’ , 

Chevalier: «1 will remind her of my 
long devotion. I will tell her what I have 
done. I will move her heart by the tale 
of a life-long love.’’ 

Marquis: «Consult the glass, Cheva- 
lier. Look at the wrinkles in your face, 
the stoop in your shoulders, the bending 
of your knees. Where is the elastic spring 
of youth. Are you, as you were, young 
and handsome? Come (takes snuff), let us 
be philosophers.”’ 

(The ladies come down.) 


ay 
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Chevalier, to Princess: ‘Pardon, 
Madame.” : 

Princess : ‘Mademoiselle, if you please, 
Monsieur.”’ 

Chevalier, disconcerted: ‘‘I beg par- 
don, Madame—I mean Mademoiselle— 
will you permit me to relate to you a 
little story—a little story ?’’ 

Princess: ‘‘ A fairy story ?”’ 

Duchess : *‘ A ghost story ?’”’ 

Chevalier: «‘ A story (tragically). It is 
of two most faithful and most unfortunate 
lovers.”’ 

Princess; ‘Pray, proceed—if it is a 
short story.”’ 

Chevalier ; ‘No; itis a long one. It 
is sixty-five years long.”’ 

Duchess: ‘Sixty-five years long? 
Let us wait till we have had our ball.” 

Marquis: ‘It will take less time to 
tell, I think. But, ladies, you do not 
know my friend. Permit me to introduce 
to you, M. Bernard de Saint Aignan, 
Chevalier de Malte.’’ 

Duchess: ‘*1 have heard my grand- 
mother speak of you, sir; I am honored 
in making your acquaintance.”’ 

Chevalier : «‘ Permit me, ladies, in my 
turn, to present my friend, the Marquis 
de Montserrat.’’ 

Princess ; ‘*M. le Marquis was, I be- 
lieve, a friend of my grandmother’s. Sir, 
I desire your friendship.”’ 

Marquis: ‘*Now, Chevalier, 
story.’’ 

Chevalier : «‘ Sixty-five years ago, two 
young gentlemen fell in love with two 
ladies also young.”’ 

Princess : ‘* This is a most original be- 
ginning. Young men fall in love with 
young ladies. Pray, sir, what better 
could they do?”’ 

Chevalier : «* Their love was returned. 
They became their accepted suitors. Their 
courtship was continued for sixty-five 
years.’’ (Ladies laugh.) 

Duchess : «« Absurd! If that is all your 
story, M. le Chevalier ?”’ 

Chevalier, disconcerted : 
is all the story.”’ 

Marquis; «‘ There is an end, however. 
The ladies were as much attached to 
them as they were to their mistresses. 
Long companionship endeared them to 
one another.’’ 

Duchess : *‘Pardon me, M. le Marquis, 
but our guests will be arriving.” 


your 


«s Well—that 
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Marquis; ‘One moment more. By 
some sorcery, the ladies at eighty re- 
covered their youth; they became 
twenty; they scorned the love of their 
old suitors. Yes, Madame !”’ (fiercely.) 

Chevalier: +*Yes, Madame !’’ (to Prin- 
cess, fiercely.) 

Princess and Duchess : ‘‘Oh, what ter- 
rible old men !”’ 

Marquis : ‘* They scorned their love.”’ 

Chevalier; «‘They laughed at their 
age.’’ 

Marquis ; «« They mocked their vows.”’ 

Chevalier ; «* They pretended to forget 
the long years of service. As if they 
could forget !’’ 

Princess: ‘*1 do not understand this 
story at all. Two old ladies to become 
young again. Two old lovers of sixty- 
five years’ standing! Why—’’ 

Duchess: ‘*Isabelle— We must not 
wait, gentlemen. These lovers should be 
treated with tisane and soup. You must 
allow us to leave you.’’ 

Princess: «We shall ask for the end 
of this charming story, most interesting 
as it is (yawns). When may we have the 
pleasure of seeing you?’”’ 

(Exit Princess and Duchess.) 

Chevalier : «*Good heavens, Marquis ! 
Were two men ever so abused? Ifit were 
not for my gout, I would—’”’ 

Marquis: «« And I, were it not for my 
sciatica, I would— Come, Chevalier, let 
us be philosophers. (Snuffs.) What 
could we expect ?”’ 

Chevalier : «« We have spent our youth. 
We had no right, though the gift was 
dangled in our faces, to expect it back 
again. But this mockery, this barefaced 
contempt! By heavens! it is too much. 
I will wait! I will watch! If the Prin- 
cess gives the least encouragement to any 
other man I will—I will—’’ 

Marquis : «With what hand, my friend, 
and with what weapon? The time is 
gone. The fellow Aldeboran has got 
some secret. Let us bribe him. Bah! 
the thing is absurd. Come, Chevalier, let 
us have a game of piquet.”’ 

(Colin lays the table ; they sit down to 
play.) 

Chevalier, angrily throwing down cards 
and rising: ‘*Did ever man hear the 
like?” 

Marquis: «‘My friend, patience. The 
young have no memory. What are our 
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eighty-five years—to them! The young 
have no memory !”’ 

Chevalier : «To see her in the arms of 
another—”’ 

Marquis: ‘‘How should the young 
love the old? Once more, my friend, let 
me remind you that at eighty-five a few 
of the charms of youth have left us.’’ 

Chevalier: «*1 have lost my Isabelle. 
The image of that divine woman is shat- 
tered.’’ 

Marquis, sadly: ‘‘ Alas! it has taken 
me sixty-five years to learn the heart of 
my Héléne. Now she is torn from me.”’ 

Chevalier: «Let us leave this cursed 
salon. Let us retreat to our own rooms, 
where we will rail at women.”’ 

Marquis; ‘‘ No; rather let us find out 
this devil of an Aldeboran and bribe him 
—if we can—with all our fortune, if need 
be—"’ 

Chevalier, eagerly : «To give us back 
our youth.”’ 

Marquis : +‘ No, Chevalier, that is im- 
possible. To give them back their age.’’ 

Chevalier: + And to take away their 
youth.”’ 

Marquis : «‘ Why, after all, age is the 
best time.”’ 

(Chevalier shakes his head.) 

Marquis: ‘‘Can youth talk of the 
past ?’’ 

Chevalier : 
present.”’ 

Marquis ; ‘‘ What is the present to the 
past ? What could youth give us to com- 
pare with such talk as we have had—we 
four—within these walls?”’ 

Chevalier : «Yes, this room is full of 
ghosts—the ghosts of our perished years.”’ 

Marquis ; ‘* There is no present for us. 
As for the future—(shrugs his shoulders 
often and takes snuff—looks round and 
shakes his head.) But there is the past—’’ 

(Enter Raoul.) 

Chevalier, roughly : «‘ Sir, we are obliged 
to you—we are certainly very much obliged 
to you.”’ 

Raoul, bows : ‘‘ May I ask M. le Chev- 
alier in what way ?”’ 

Marquis : ‘It is to you, 


‘Youth can enjoy the 


M. le Vidame, 
that we owe the appearance of the Baron 


Aldeboran. Weare so much obliged to 
you that—’’ 

Chevalier: «« That, upon my word, if I 
were sixty instead of eighty, I would call 


you out.”’ 
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Raoul: «Then, sir, I am heartily glad 
that you are not sixty.”’ 

Marquis : ‘Your friend, sir, the Baron 
Aldeboran, has been here, and has accom- 
plished his work—his infernal work.”’ 

Chevalier ; ‘*He will cool his heels be- 
fore many days, if I have any influence, 
in the Bastille.’’ 

Raoul: «But what has the Baron 
done?”’ 

Marquis: ‘*To you it will doubtless 
seem a trifle. He has restored their youth 
to the ladies, that is all—that is all! Our 
old friends have left us. They are young, 
but we remain old.”’ 

Raoul; «‘ Their youth—to the Duchess 
and the Princess? You call that a trifle? 
What is the meaning of this ?’’ 

Marquis: ‘A very small thing—to 
them—because it only means the begin- 
ning over again. But to us—why, sir, 
we have lost the salon where we have sat 
every day for fifty years.”’ 

Chevalier ; + And the women to whom 
we have made love for sixty-five years.”’ 

Marquis; ‘*The most delightful of 
women,”’ 

Chevalier : «« The friends of our young 
days.”* 

Marquis; «* The last of our friends.’’ 

Chevalier: ‘Who could remember 
every thing.”’ 

Marquis: «They knew all the stories.”’ 

Chevalier ; «The best bred ladies in 
the world.”’ 

Marquis: ‘And the best possible 
partners at quadrille.”’ 

Chevalier ; «« And — and — in fact, the 
habits of a lifetime are rudely broken up 
and destroyed.”’ 

Raoul; ‘Tam amazed! Young again?’’ 

Marquis : ‘You shall see. Here they 
come.”’ 

(Enter Duchess and Princess, bearing 
dominoes in their hands, with some ad- 
ditions to dress—hoods, etc.) 

Marquis: ‘Permit me, ladies, to pre- 
sent to you my young friend, Raoul, Vi- 
dame de Chatillon.”’ 

Duchess: ‘‘1 have heard my grand- 
mother speak of your ancestors, sir.’’ 

Princess: ‘And mine. A friend of—” 

Chevalier: «Their grandmothers! 
They are ashamed of their names now !”’ 

Marquis ; ‘‘ They have forgotten. How 
can girls of twenty be grandmothers ?”’ 

Raoul, aside to the Marquis: «I do not 
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understand what you mean about youth. 
These young ladies have been often men- 
tioned to me by the Duchess. (Aloud.) 
And the Duchess, Mademoiselle ?"’ 

Duchess ; ‘‘My dear grandmother is as 
well as her infirmities and great age will 
allow.”’ 

Chevalier, to Marquis: ‘: You hear. 
She will brazen out anything.’ 

Raoul, to the Princess: ‘I last had the 
pleasure of seeing the Princess here, 
Mademoiselle.’’ 

Princess: ‘*1 left her at home over the 
fire, dear grandmama! She feels the 
weight of years.’’ 

Marquis, to Chevalier : 
They are both in a tale.’’ 

Duchess : «‘M. le Vidame, I hope that 
we shall be able to persuade you to stay 
this evening. Our friends will arrive 
immediately.”’ 

(Raoul bows.) 

Princess ; ‘‘ lf that could be considered 
an inducement, M. le Vidame, I would— 
(shyly)—offer you my hand for the first 
dance.”’ 

Raoul ; «*«Oh, Mademoiselle! I am too 
much honored.’’ 

Duchess, aside: ‘«‘She actually throws 
herself at his head! (Aloud.) M. le Vi- 
dame, one must not neglect the friends of 
one’s grandmother! I promise you the 
next dance ; and you may—yes, you may 
sit beside me at supper.”’ 

Princess, aside : ‘* Oh! this is too bad ! 
(Aloud.) Héléne you must not keep your 
friends waiting.’’ 

(Duchess and Princess approach Raoul 
as if to take his hand to go off. The 
Princess reaches him first. Raoul and 
Princess exeunt. Duchess follows 
angrily.) 

Marquis: ‘So they are their own 
granddaughters.”’ 

Chevalier: «« And they are in love with 
their old lover’s grandson.”’ 

Marquis: ‘Philosophy brings conso- 
lation. (Takes snuff.) Otherwise one 
might lament the degeneracy of the 
age.”’ 

Chevalier: «In our time, Marquis—”’ 

Marquis : «Ladies waited to be wooed.”’ 

Chevalier: ‘*And kept their lovers 
waiting.’’ 

Marquis: ‘‘Sometimes as long as sixty- 
five years.”’ 

Chevalier: «« Now—it is incredible !—the 


«You hear. 
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woinen of whom we thought so highly 
have, within a short half-hour of their 
change, both openly—I say openly—"’ 

Marquis: ‘‘Shamelessly, Chevalier."’ 

Chevalier : +‘ Declared almost a passion. 
Is this the world of the young? We have 
lived too long !”’ 

Marquis: «That, Ithink—(takes snuff) 
—would be impossible. But things, for 
the moment, are disagreeable.’’ 

(Enter Aldeboran.) 

Chevalier, violently : «« You, sir, you are 
the cause of all this trouble!”’ 

Aldeboran: «What trouble? I con- 
verted two old ladies into two young 
ladies. Are they not beautiful enough ?”’ 

Marquis : ‘They are what they were 
sixty-five years before.”’ 

Aldeboran ; «‘ They declared their love 
for you before their transformation—why, 
then, do you still await your own 
change ?’”’ 

Chevalier : «« Because—it is embarrass- 
ing and—humiliating — because, in fact, 
they forgot the existence of that passion 
directly they recovered their youth.’’ 

Aldeboran: «Ah, that was bad! but yet, 
was it unexpected? Did you, gentlemen, 
think to preserve, or to win, the love of 
young and beautiful women ?”’ 

Marquis ; «« Answer, Chevalier.”’ 

Chevalier: ««We thought that two gal- 
lant gentlemen, although no longer—ahem 
—quite young, had so effectually touched 
their hearts by long devotion, that their 
image was fixed indelibly.” 

Aldeboran ; ‘So it was, by time.”’ 

Chevalier : «* Then—”’ 

Aldeboran: ‘But time flew back, and 
each year as it dropped from their heads 
carried with it something of the affection 
which they felt for you. What was left 
when all the years of devotion were gone?”’ 

Marquis : «« Ta-ta—we waste our time in 
regrets. Can nothing be done, Baron ?”’ 

Aldeboran: **You, too, would renew 
your youth, M. le Marquis? You?—a 
man of the world—a man of experience !”’ 

Marquis : «NotI, indeed. I have lived. 
Cure my sciatica and—and one or two 
other little things, and I envy no man.’’ 

Chevalier : «« T would have my time over 
again. Age brings experience; but youth 
—ah! youth.’’ 

Marquis: ‘I want nothing but the 
restoration of things as they were. Baron, 
can that be done?”’ 
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Aldeboran: ‘*What do you ask me? 
These ladies are young again: they enjoy 
the delirium of beauty : the triumphs of 
the salon: the troops of lovers: would 
you deprive them of these?’’ 

Chevalier: «« But they could not enjoy 
them—without us.’’ 

Marquis: ‘‘He cannot understand, 
Baron, what forgetfulness can do. They 
would enjoy without thinking of us.”’ 

Aldeboran : ‘Yet you would take from 
them this enjoyment.”’ 

Marquis, slowly : ‘‘ Youth is made up 
of anticipations never realized (takes 
snuff) : of ambitions which never satisfy : 
of rivalries, especially among women, 
which embitter: of disappointments 
which sadden. Would it not be well to 
spare them these?’’ 

Chevalier : «« Yes : let us spare the ladies 
what we can.”’ 

Marquis: ‘Vater on—we have mem- 
ories—(takes snuff)—all the disappoint- 
ments are forgotten: we remember only 
the happiness.”’ 

Chevalier; «* True. They would like to 
remember the happiness.”’ 

Marquis : «To talk of these things in a 
quiet salon like this, hung with pictures 
of ourselves when we were young, to 
enjoy a quiet game of cards—this consti- 
tutes the greatest happiness of life.’’ 

Aldeboran: «You think so? Very 
well.’’ 

Marquis: ‘Therefore let us not be 
selfish: let us, for these dear ladies’ sake, 
provide them with the means of being 
happy.”’ 

Chevalier: ««We will not be selfish.’’ 

Marquis; ‘Since we, their truest 
friends, cannot be young again, let them, 
so that we may continue to watch over 
them, become old once more.”’ 

Chevalier : «That will certainly be best 
for them.’’ 

Marquis: ‘Baron, give us back the 
companions of our lives, the dear delight- 
ful women who made us so unhappy 
when we were young, and so happy 
when we became old.”’ 

Chevalier : ‘1 would rather be young 
with them, but if not, then—’’ 

Marquis; «*You will remark, Baron, 
that we seek nothing but the happiness 
of our mistresses.”’ 

Aldeboran : ««Gentlemen, your motives 
do you the greatest credit. An unselfish 
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wish such as yours, M. le Marquis, is 
rare in this selfish world. It shall be as 
you desire.’’ 

(The ladies come in together, masked. 
Enter Duchess, Princess, and Raoul.) 

Raoul, to Duchess:* “I assure you, 
Madame—”’ 

Duchess: ‘‘Oh, Monsieur, there is no 
need! Besides, it is not to you that I 
need look for assurance.’’ 

Raoul, to Princess: ‘‘ Pray, Madame, 
take no heed.”’ 

Princess: ‘Believe me, Monsieur, I 
shall not; neither of you nor of others 
unworthy my regard.”’ 

Duchess: “If you mean that graceful 
speech for me, Madame—’’ 

Raoul; « Vadies, I entreat!”’ 

Princess: ‘*1 mean what I say—no 
more,’’ 

Duchess, with low curtsey : ‘‘ Madame!’ 

Princess, also curtseying : ‘‘ Madame !”’ 

Duchess ; ‘‘ As for you, Monsieur—’’ 

Princess : ‘Yes, Monsieur, as for you—’’ 

Raoul: «*« What have I done?”’ 

Duchess: ‘Done! My dear, he asks 
what he has done!”’ 

Princess ; «Did one ever hear the like?”’ 

Raoul, to Duchess: ‘: Mademoiselle, it 
is time for our minuet.’’ 

Duchess: «‘1¥ shall dance no more to- 
night, Monsieur.”’ 

Raoul, to Princess: «* Madame, may I 
have the honor?”’ 

Princess: ‘*Monsieur, I 
tigued.’’ 


am too fa- 


TO SLEE?. 


Raoul; «Cornelius Agrippa or Aldeb- 
oran must have bewitched them.’’ 

(Duchess and Princess turn from each 
other.) 

Aldeboran, steps forward: 
me, ladies—’’ 

Duchess: *‘ Pardon me, sir—”’ 

Aldeboran : «« Ah! you do not remember 
—how should you? May I ask, however, 
that you will listen to me for a moment— 
one moment only? Allow me!’ (He 
places them at the card-table and spinet.) 

Duchess: ‘1 feel as if my head were 
turning round.”’ 

Princess : ‘‘The room swims before my 
eyes.”’ 

(They are placed exactly as at end of 
Act I. Aldeboran focuses their eyes, 
makes passes, same movement as before 
of mesmeric influence. Aldeboran steps 
behind curtain. A few moments elapse. 
They start, the dominoes have fallen off. 
They are old again. Princess sings.) 

Princess : 


« Permit 


‘““When April suns light up the hills, 
And young men woo and maidens wait, 
When children wreathe fresh daffodils, 
Our hopes of spring, of bygone spring, we 
tell too late. 


‘“*When lovers whisper as they pass, 
When damsels hear with blushing cheek, 
When tabors play for lad and lass, 
Ah! then of love, of perished love, we sadly 
speak.”’ 


[Curtain. ] 


TO SLEEP. 


By LOUISE CHANDLER MOULTON, 


ComE, Sleep, and kiss mine eyelids down ; 
Let me forget 

Hope’s treachery, and Fortune’s frown, 
And Life’s vain fret. 


And would you hold me fast, dear Sleep, 


I need not wake, 


Since they wake not who used to weep 
For my poor sake. 





Drawn by Altwce Barber Stephens. 


“HE LAY PROPPED UP ON HIS ELBOW, WATCHING HER FINGERS.” 


BUTTERFLIES: A TALE OF NATURE. 


By JAMES LANE ALLEN, 


X. 


yb. sunlight grew pale the following 
morning ; a shadow crept rapidly 
over the blue; bolts darted about the skies 


like maddened redbirds; the thunder, 
plowing its way down the dome as along 
zigzag cracks in a stony street, filled the 
caverns of the horizon with reverberations 
that shook the earth; and the rain was 
whirled across the landscape in long, 
white, wavering sheets. Then all day 
quiet and silence throughout Nature ex- 
cept for the drops, tapping high and low 
the twinkling leaves; except for the new 
melody of woodland and meadow brooks, 
late silvery and with a voice only for their 
pebbles and moss and mint, but now 
yellow and brawling and leaping back 
into the grassy channels that were their 
old-time beds ; except for the indoor music 


of dripping eaves and rushing gutters and 
overflowing rain-barrels. And when at 
last in the gold of the cool west the sun 
broke from the edge of the gray, over 
what a green, soaked, fragrant world he 
reared the arch of Nature's peace ! 

Not a little blade of corn in the fields 
but holds in an emerald vase its treasure 
of white gems. The hemp-stalks bend so 
low under the weight of their plumes, 
that were a vesper sparrow to alight on 
one for his evening hymn, it would go 
with him to the ground. The leaning 
barley, and rye, and wheat, flash in the 
last rays their jeweled beards. Under 
the old apple trees, golden- brown mush- 
rooms are pushing upward through the 
leaf-loam, rank with many an autumn’s 
dropping. About the yards the peonies 
fall with faces earthward. In the stable- 
lots the larded porkers, with bristles as 
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clean as frost, and flesh of pinky white- 
ness are hunting with nervous nostrils 
for the lush parsley. The fowls are 
driving their bills up and down their wet 
breasts. And the farmers who have been 
shelling corn for the mill come out of 
their barns, with their coats over their 
shoulders, on the way to supper, look 
about for the plow-horses, and glance at 
the western sky, from which the last drops 
are falling. 

But soon only a more passionate heat 
shoots from the sun into the planet. The 
plumes of the hemp are so dry again, 
that by the pollen shaken from their tops 
you can trace the young rabbits making 
their way out to the dusty paths. The 
shadows of white clouds sail over the 
purple stretches of bluegrass, hiding the 
sun from the steady eye of the turkey, 
whose brood is spread out before her like 
a fan on the earth. At early morning the 
neighing of the stallions is heard around 
the horizon ; at noon the bull makes the 
deep, hot pastures echo with his majestic 
summons; out in the blazing meadows the 
butterflies strike the afternoon air with 
more impatient wings; under the moon 
all night the play of ducks and drakes 


goes on along the margins of the ponds. 
Young people are running away and mar- 


rying; middle-aged farmers surprise their 
wives by looking in on them at their 
butter-making in the sweet dairies ; and 
Nature is lashing everything—grass, fruit, 
insects, cattle, human creatures—more 
fiercely onward to the fulfilment of her 
ends. She is the great heartless hay- 
maker, wasting not a ray of sunshine on 
a clod, but caring naught for the light 
that beats upon a throne, and holding 
man and woman, with their longing for 
immortality, and their capacities for joy 
and pain, as of no more account thana 
couple of fertilizing nasturtiums. 

The storm kept Daphne at home. On 
the next day the earth was yellow with 
sunlight, but there were puddles along 
the path, and a branch rushing swollen 
across the green valley in the fields. On 
the third, her mother took the children to 
town to be fitted with hats and shoes, and 
Daphne also, to be freshened up with 
various moderate adornments, in view of 
a protracted meeting soon to begin. On 
the fourth, some ladies dropped in to spend 
the day. bearing in mind the episode at 
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the dinner, and having grown curious to 
watch events accordingly. On the fifth, 
her father carried out the idea of cutting 
down some cedar-trees in the front yard 
for fence posts; and whenever he was 
working about the house, he kept her 
near to wait on him in unnecessary 
ways. On the sixth, he rode away with 
two hands and an empty wagon-bed for 
some work on the farm; her mother 
drove off to another dinner—dinners never 
cease in Kentucky, and the wife of an 
elder is not free to decline invitations ; 
and at last she was left alone in the front 
porch, her face turned with burning eager- 
ness toward the fields. In a little while 
she had slipped away. 

All these days Hilary had been eager to 
see her. He was carrying a good many 
girls in his mind that summer ; none in 
his heart ; but his plans concerning these 
were for the time forgotten. He hung 
about that part of his farm from which 
he could have descried her in the distance. 
Each forenoon and afternoon, at the usual 
hour of her going to her uncle’s, he rode 
over and watched for her. Other people 
passed to and fro,—children and servants, 
—but not Daphne; and repeated disap- 
pointments fanned his desire to see her. 

When she came into sight at last, he 
was soon walking beside her, leading his 
horse by the reins. 

“T have been waiting to see you, 
Daphne,’’ hesaid, with asmile, but general 
air of seriousness. ‘I have been waiting 
a long time for a chance to talk to you.”’ 

‘¢ And I have wanted to see you,”’ said 
Daphne, her face turned away and her 
voice hardly to be heard. ‘I have been 
waiting for a chance to talk to you.” 

The change in her was so great, so un- 
expected, it contained an appeal to him 
so touching, that he glanced quickly at 
her. Then he stopped short and looked 
searchingly around the meadow. 

The thorn-tree is often the only one 
that can survive on these pasture lands. 
Its spikes, even when it is no higher than 
the grass, keep off the mouths of grazing 
stock. As it grows higher, birds see it 
standing solitary in the distance and fly 
to it, as a resting-place in passing. Some 
autumn day a seed of the wild grape is 
thus dropped near its root; and thus in 
time the thorn-tree and the grape-vine 
come to thrive together. 
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As Hilary now looked for some shade to 
which they could retreat from the blind- 
ing, burning sunlight, he saw one of 
these standing off at a distance of a few 
hundred yards. He slipped the bridle- 
reins through the headstall, and giving 
his mare a soft slap on the shoulder, 
turned her loose to graze. 

««Come over here and sit down out of 
the sun,’’ he said, starting off in his 
authoritative way. ‘‘I want to talk to 
you.” 

Daphne followed in his wake through 
the deep grass. 

When they reached the tree, they sat 
down under the rayless boughs. Some 
sheep lying there ran round to the other 
side and stood watching them, with a 
frightened look in their clear, peaceful 
eyes. 

‘« What’s the matter ?’’ he said, fanning 
his face, and tugging with his forefinger 
to loosen his shirt-collar from his moist 
neck. He had the manner of a powerful 
comrade who means to succor a weaker 
one. 

‘« Nothing,’’ said Daphne, like a true 
woman. 

‘« Yes, but there is,’? he insisted. «I 
I didn’t think of 


got you into trouble. 
that when I asked you to dance.’’ 
‘‘You had nothing to do with it,’’ re- 


torted Daphne, witha flash. «I danced 
for spite.’’ 

He threw back his head with a peal of 
laughter. All at once this was broken 
off. Hesat up, with his eyes fixed on the 
lower edge of the meadow. 

‘« Here comes your father,’’ he said. 

Daphne turned. Her father was riding 
slowly through the bars. A wagon-bed 
loaded with rails crept slowly after him. 

In an instant the things that had cost 
her so much toil and so many tears to ar- 
range, — her explanations, her justifica- 
tions, and her parting,—all the reserve 
and the coldness that she had laid up in 
her heart, as one fills high a little ice- 
house with fear of far-off summer heat— 
all were quite gone, melted away. And 
everything that he had planned to tell 
her was forgotten also at the sight of that 
stern figure on horseback bearing uncon- 
sciously down upon them. 

“If I had only kept my mouth shut 
about his old fences,’’ he said to himself. 
‘‘Confound my bull!’’ and he looked 
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anxiously at Daphne, who sat with her 
eyes riveted on her father. The next 
moment she had turned and they were 
laughing in each other’s faces. 

«« What shall I do ?”’ she cried, leaning 
over and burying her facein her hands, 
and lifting it again scarlet with excite- 
ment. 

‘« Don’t do anything,’”’ he said calmly. 

‘But, Hilary, if he sees us we are 
lost.’’ 

‘If he sees us, we are found.’’ 

‘‘But he mustn’t see me here!’’ she 
cried, with something like real terror. 
«(I believe I'll lie down in the grass. 
Maybe he’ll think I’m a friend of yours.”’ 

‘My friends all sit up in the grass,” 
said Hilary. 

But Daphne had already hidden. 

Many a time when a little girl she had 
amused herself by screaming like a hawk 
at the young guineas, and seeing them 
cuddle invisible under small tufts and 
weeds. Out in the stable lot where the 
grass was grazed so close that the geese 
could barely nip it, she would sometimes 
get one of the negro men to scare the 
little pigs, for the delight of seeing them 
squat as though hidden, when they were 
no more hidden than if they had spread- 
themselves out upon so many dinner 
dishes. All of us reveal traces of this 
primitive instinct upon occasion. Daphne 
was doing her best to hide now. 

When Hilary realized it he moved in 
front of her, screening her as well as 
possible. 

‘«Hadn’t you better lie down, too?’’ she 
asked. 

‘«No,’’ he replied quickly. 

‘But if he sees you, he might take a 
notion to ride over this way!” 

‘«« Then he’ll have to ride.”’ 

‘‘ But, Hilary, suppose he were to find 
me lying down here behind you, 
hiding ?”’ 

«* Then he’ll have to find you.” 

«You get me into trouble and then 
you won’t help me out!” exclaimed 
Daphne, with considerable heat. 

‘It might not make matters any better 
for me to hide,’’ he answered quietly. 
‘« But if he comes over here and tries to 
get us into trouble, I’ll see then what I 
can do.”’ 

Daphne lay silent for a moment, think- 
ing. Then she nestled more closely 
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down, and said with gay unconscious 
archness : 

‘I’m not hiding because I’m afraid of 
him. I’m doing it just because I want 
to.’”’ She did not know that the strange 
happiness flushing her at that moment 
came from the fact of having Hilary be- 
tween herself and her father as a pro- 
tector ; that she was drinking in the de- 
light a woman feels in getting playfully 
behind the man she loves in the face of 
danger ; but her action bound her to him 
and brought her more under his influence. 

His words showed that he also felt his 
position—the position of the male who 
stalks forth from the herd and stands the 
silent challenger. He was young and 
vain of his manhood in the usual inno- 
cent way that led him to carry the chip 
on his shoulder for the world to knock 
off ; and he placed himself before Daphne 
with the understanding that if they were 
discovered, there would be trouble. Her 
father was a violent man, and the circum- 
stances were not such that any Kentucky 
father would overlook them. But with 
his inward seriousness, his face wore its 
usual look of reckless unconcern. 

“Is he coming this way?” asked 
Daphne, after an interval of impatient 
waiting. 

“Straight ahead. Are you hid?’”’ 

«‘T can't see whether I'm hid or not. 
Where is he now ?”’ 

«Right on us.” 

‘« Does he see you ?”’ 

« Yes,” 

‘«Do you think he sees me?”’ 

«© T’m sure of it.”’ 

‘«‘Then I might as well get up,’’ said 
Daphne with the courage of despair, and 
up she got. Her father was riding along 
the path in front of them, but not looking. 
She was down again like a partridge. 

‘‘How could you fool me, Hilary? 
Suppose he had been looking !’’ 

‘‘T wonder what he thinks I’m doing, 
sitting over here in the grass like a 
stump,’’ said Hilary. «If he takes me 
for one, he must think I’ve got an awful 
lot of roots.’’ 

‘« Tell me when it’s time to get up.’’ 

“T will.” 

He turned softly toward her. She was 
resting on her side with her burning 
cheek in one hand. The other hand 
rested high on the curve of her hip. Her 
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braids had fallen forward and lay in a 
heavy loop about her lovely shoulders. 
Her eyes were closed, her scarlet lips 
parted in a smile. The edges of her 
snow-white petticoats showed beneath 
her blue dress, and beyond these one of 
her feet and ankles. Nothing more 
fragrant with innocence ever lay on the 
grass. 

‘Ts it time to get up now ?”’ 

‘Not yet,’’ and he sat bending over 
her. 

‘‘Now?”’ 

«« Not yet,’’ he repeated more softly. 

‘« Now, then ?”’ 

‘« Not for a long time.”’ 

His voice thrilled her and she glanced 
up at him. His laughing eyes were 
glowing down upon her under his heavy 
mat of hair. She sat up and looked 
toward the wagon crawling away in the 
distance: her father was no longer in 
sight. 

One of the ewes, dissatisfied with a 
back view, stamped her forefoot im- 
patiently, and ran round in front, and out 
into the sun. Her lambs followed ; and 
the three, ranging themselves abreast, 
stared at Daphne with a look of helpless 
inquiry. 

‘«Sh-pp-pp?”’ she cried, throwing up 
her hands at them, irritated. ‘Go 
away !”’ 

They turned and ran; the others fol- 
lowed; and the whole number, falling 
into line took a path meekly homeward. 
They left a greater sense of privacy under 
the tree. Several yards off was a small 
stock pond. Around the edge of this the 
water stood hot and green in the tracks 
of the cattle and the sheep, and about 
these pools, the yellow butterflies were 
thick, alighting daintily on the promon- 
tories of the mud, or rising two by two 
through the dazzling atmosphere in col- 
umns of enamored flight. 

Daphne leaned over to the bluegrass 
where it swayed unbroken in the breeze, 
and drew out of their sockets several 
stalks of it bearing on their tops the 
purplish seed-vessels. With them she 
began to braid a ring about one of her 
fingers in the old simple fashion of the 
country. 

As they talked, he lay propped on 
his elbow, watching her fingers, the soft 
slow movements of which little by little 
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wove a spell over his eyes. And once 
again the spell of her beauty began to 
draw him beyond control. He felt a 
desire to seize her hands, to crush them 
in his. His eyes passed upward along 
her tapering wrists, the skin of which 
was like mother-of-pearl ; upward along 
the arm to the shoulder—to her neck— 
to her deeply crimsoned cheeks—to the 
purity of her brow—to the purity of her 
eyes, the downcast lashes of which hid 
them like conscious fringes. 

An awkward silence began to fall be- 
tween them. Daphne felt that the time 
had come for her to speak. But power- 
less to begin, she feigned to busy herself 
all the more devotedly with braiding the 
deep green circlet. Suddenly he drew 
himself through the grass to her side. 

‘Let me!" 

‘“No!’’ she cried, lifting her arm 
above his reach and looking at him 
with a gay threat. «You don’t know 
how.”’ 

‘«‘I do know how,”’ he said with his 
white teeth on his red under-lip, and 
his eyes sparkling; and reaching upward, 
he laid his hand in the hollow of her 
elbo-; and pulled her arm down. 

‘*No! No!”’ she cried again, putting 
her hands behind her back. «You will 
spoil it!”’ 

‘‘T will not spoil it,’’ he said, moving 
so close to her that his breath was on her 
face, and reaching around to unclasp her 
hands. 

«No! No! No!” she cried, bending 
away from him. ‘I don’t want any 
ring!’’ and she tore it from her finger 
and threw it out on the grass. Then she 
got up and brushing the grass seed off 
her lap, put on her hat. 

He sat cross-legged on the grass before 
her. He had put on his hat and the brim 
hid his eyes. 

‘‘And you are not going to stay and 
talk to me?” he said in a tone of re- 
proachfulness without looking up. 

She was excited, and weak, and trem- 
bling, and so she put out her hand and 
took hold of a strong loop of the grape- 
vine hanging from a branch of the thorn, 
and laid her cheek against her hand and 
looked away from him. 

“I thought you were better than the 
others,’’ he continued with the bitter 
wisdom of twenty years. ‘But you 
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women are all alike. When aman gets 
into trouble, you desert him. You hurry 
him on to the devil. I have been turned 
out of the church, and now you are down 
on me. Oh, well! But you know how 
much I have always liked you, Daphne.” 

It was not the first time that he had 
acted this character. It had been a favor- 
ite rdle. But Daphne had never seen the 
like. She was overwhelmed with happi- 
ness that he cared so much for her ; and 
to have him reproach her for indifference, 
and see him suffering with the idea that 
she had turned against him—that in- 
stantly changed the whole situation. He 
had not heard then what had taken place 
at the dinner. Under the circumstances, 
feeling certain that she had not been 
discovered or misunderstood, she grew 
emboldened to risk a little more. 

So she turned toward him smiling and 
swayed gently as she clung to the vine. 

‘«‘Yes; I have my orders not even to 
speak to you! Never again!”’’ she said 
with the air of tantalizing. 

‘‘Then stay with me awhile now,”’ he 
said, and lifted slowly to her his appeal- 
ing face. She sat down, and screened 
herself with a little feminine transpar- 
ency. 

‘«T can’t stay long : it’s going to rain !”’ 

He cast a wicked glance at the sky 
from under his hat: there were a few 
clouds on the horizon. 

‘«« And so you are never going to speak 
to me again,’’ he said mournfully. 

«‘Never!’’ How delicious her laugh- 
ter was. 

“T’ll put a ring on your finger to 
remember me by.”’ 

He lay over in the grass and pulled 
several stalks. Then he lifted his eyes 
sadly to hers. 

‘« Will you let me?”’ 

Daphne hid her hands. He drew him- 
self to her side and took one of them 
forcibly from her lap. 

With a slow caressing movement he 
began to braid the grass ring around her 
finger—in and out, around and around, 
his fingers laced with her fingers, his 
palm lying close upon her palm, his 
blood tingling through the skin upon her 
blood. He made the braiding go wrong 
and took it off and began over again. 
Two or three times she drew a deep 
breath, and stole a bewildered look at his 
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face, which was so close to hers that 
his hair brushed it—so close that she 
heard the quiver of his own breath. 
Then all at once he folded his hands 
about hers with a quick, fierce tenderness 
and looked up at her. She turned her 
face aside and tried to draw her hand 
away. His clasp tightened. She snatched 
it away and got up with a nervous laugh. 

‘« Look at the butterflies! Aren’t they 
pretty?”’ 

He sprafig up and tried to seize her 
hand again. 

‘« You shan’t go home yet!” he said in 
a passionate undertone. 

‘‘Shan’t I?’ she said backing away 
from him. ‘ Who’s going to keep me?”’ 

««Zam,"’ he said, laughing and follow- 
ing her closely. 

‘« My father's coming !’’ she cried out 
warningly. 

He turned and looked: there was no 
one in sight. 

‘«« He zs coming—sooner or later !’’ she 
called out. 

She had retreated several yards off into 
the sunlight of the meadow. 

The remembrance of the risk that he 
was causing her to run checked him. He 
went over to her. 

‘*When can I see you again—soon?’’ 

He had never spoken so seriously to 
her before. He had never before been so 
serious. But within the last hour Nature 
had been doing her work, and his re- 
sponse was immediate. His sincerity 
instantly conquered her. Her eyes fell. 

‘« No one has any right to keep us from 
seeing each other!’’ he insisted. ‘We 
must settle that for ourselves.’’ 

Daphne made no reply. 

‘* But we can't meet here any more— 
with people passing backwards and for- 
wards !’’ he continued rapidly and de- 
cisively. ‘‘What has happened to-day 
musn’t happen again.”’ 

‘*No!’’ she replied in a voice barely to 
be heard. «It must never happen again. 
We can’t meet here.’’ 

They were walking side by side now 
toward the meadow path. As _ they 
reached it he paused: 

‘‘Come to the back of the pasture— 
to-morrow !—at four o’clock !’' he said. 

Daphne did not answer as she moved 
away from him along the path homeward. 

«* Will you come?’”’ he called out to her. 
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She turned and shook her head. What- 
ever her own new plans may have 
become, she was once more happy and 
laughing. 

‘«Come, Daphne !”’ 

She walked several paces further and 
turned and shook her head again. 

««Come !’’ he pleaded. 

She laughed at him. 

He wheeled round to his mare grazing 
near. As he put his foot into the stirrup, 
he looked again: she was standing in 
the same place, laughing still. 

‘« You go,’’ she cried. ‘There'll not 
To-morrow— 


” 


be a soul to disturb you! 
at four o’clock !’’ 

«« Will you be there ?’’ he said. 

«« Will you ?”’ she answered. 

«I'll be there to-morrow !’’ he said, 
‘cand every other day till you come!”’ 


XI. 


An old ash tree with a double trunk 
stood on the rear edge of the strip 
of woods where Daphne’s father put his 
steers for summer pasture. Other forest 
trees grew near by ; and past them ran 
the fence, low and rotting, which mc ‘ked 
the troublesome boundary line between 
her father’s and Hilary’s farms. Black- 
berry bushes throve rank in some of the 
fence corners ; in others poke-root tow- 
ered amid forests of the may-apple. Paw- 
paw trees made a thicket on one side; 
and out in the pasture the ironweed, not 
cut until August, spread its purple fringes 
far above the grass. 

No foot-path led that way. Chipmunks 
chased each other along the rails, gray 
and green in lichens, without a shriek 
and scamper at the discovery of a looker- 
on. The sound of reapers in the nearest 
fields had a muffled faintness. 

Toward this spot about five o’clock the 
following afternoon Daphne with simple 
trust was taking her way. From the 
moment when Hilary had opened up the 
possibility of her meeting him in secret, 
from the moment of believing that he 
was fond of her, life had become a new 
thing to Daphne and the world a better 
place. A home and past like hers had 
made little appeal to the elements of 
goodness in her character; but neither 
had it yet destroyed them; and at once 
love began to soften, and irradiate, and 
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ennoble her as it softens, and irradiates, 
and ennobles every soul who is able and 
worthy to feel it. She was kinder to 
them at home that day. When her 
father came in before dinner, hot and 
thirsty, she had ready for him a pitch- 
er of lemonade—the drops standing 
like a heavy dew on the old Bohemian 
glass and a fragrance exhaling from the 
thin half-moons of lemon; and she 
brought it out on the porch to him asa 
surprise and with a novel playfulness. 
He drank the lemonade but did not 
thank her or notice her. His repulse 
caused her to turn with a fresh feeling of 
justification to this secret intercourse 
with Hilary, 

As she entered the woods through a 
meadow, a butterfly, stirred from the 
weeds by her threatening feet, whirled 
itself upward into the wide, hot air and 
entered the woods also. Nature at that 
moment made no great difference be- 
tween the insect and the girl in her in- 
structions. She said to the butterfly: 
«Enter this woods. You may find what 
you seek—rest, honey, companionship.”’ 
And she said to Daphne: ‘Enter this 
woods. You may find what you seek— 


rest from your restlessness, happiness, 


companionship.’ If the butterfly could 
have been asked why it cared for honey 
and for another butterfly of the opposite 
sex more than for anything else in the 
world, or why it was under the necessity 
of doing as Nature prompted it, there 
could have been no reply : and no more 
could a reply have been given to a like 
question by the child. But if the butter- 
fly could have reasoned concerning the 
butterfly lot, its philosophy would have 
fallen into this strain: 

‘Truly among created things on this 
planet my life is the most unhappy. I 
alight with famishing zest upon one 
flower ; others have been there before. I 
discover a fresh, splendid blossom that no 
one has touched: it is set so far inward 
among stems and thorns as to be out of 
my reach. I begin to drink at the brim- 
ming heart of a third, and lo! it is an old 
raindrop, bitter with rotting leaves. En- 
tire days pass of heavenly brightness 
when I fly, and fly, and fly over fields 
without a blossom; then follow cold, 
wet ones when I must lie hidden and 
wait. The least wind all but tears my 
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wings from my body. I am made for 
perpetual calm, yet inhabit an earth of 
unending storms. Even to live, I must 
fly ; no sooner have I moved my wings 
than I attract the attention of my ene- 
mies. There is no end of my perils and 
woes ; and altogether, I am of all winged 
creatures least adapted to live on this 
globe. The upshot of the whole truth is 
that Nature allots me some moments of 
happiness during my one uncertain sum- 
mer and impels me to make the most of 
these. So I do. I never decline honey 
when I want it and can get it.”’ 

Daphne would have given quite as 
simple account of why she was now go- 
ing to meet Hilary in the woods. Not to 
have gone would have been like wasting 
one of the few chances of happiness in 
her unhappy life—like declining a new 
kind of delicious wild honey which Na- 
ture bade her seek as the chief thing in 
all the world. 

She did not dream that she might be 


crossing the invisible boundary between 
28 
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moral light and darkness, or that she was 
advancing gaily toward those wastes of 
life over which women wander lost and 
die damned. If she could have known 
of the countless company of her sisters 
who have taken their first step toward 
the central tragedy of the world by doing 
what she now did—going to the first 
secret meeting with the men they have 
loved—if there could have flitted before 
her the vast pageant of the painted but- 
terflies of her race, painted and torn and 
weary, and dropping all at last into the 
same foul mire—she might well have re- 
coiled and tottered homeward an old 
woman, wrinkled with horror, her dark 
braids turned to snow. 

But it was with Daphne this day as it 
has been with somany of the others. She 
had not yet learned What’ no woman 
who feels it can ever afterwards forget— 
the fear of herself. She had learned still 
less that a woman will risk herself with 
a man as though he had not himself 
to conquer or not to conquer. She lent 
her ear wholly to Nature who sat within 


her and played upon the ancient beguil-. 


ing pipes of youth and innocence and 
trust and love. Many a girl has arisen 
from her seat wherever she has been in 
the world and gone out as to answer 
these sumsmons as though they were di- 
vine. As for those great, solemn voices 
of warning that sound out in many other 
women at such moments—those despair- 
ing revengeful voices that perhaps sound 
in all women whien it is too late—they 
were silent in this child. Even the bell 
of the divine casting that hangs in the 
mortal belfry of the soul tolled no alarm ; 
the bell hung there, but motionless. 

She was very lovely as she passed 
through the sunlight and shadow of the 
trees—lovelier than any psyche of the 
sun floating with moons of velvet jet on 
wings of heaven's blue—loveliest with 
the look of love thrilling in her; and no 
wild, lithe, gray leaper from tree top to 
tree top was ever more palpi'ant with 
animal life. 

As she drew near the group of forest 
trees, she kept herself screened behind 
the ironweed and pawpaw bushes. Some 
one else might be there. Would he be 
there? About ten yards off she paused 
and peeped through the thick boughs. 

He was sitting at the root of the ash 
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tree with his face turned toward the 
opening through which he expected her 
to come. On the grass beside him lay 
his riding-gloves. On his knees, which 
were drawn up before him, he held a 
memorandum book, and in this he was 
scribbling. Now and then he would 
raise his eyes and watch for her, and 
frown with disappointment, and return 
to his lead-pencil. 

Her eyes dwelt on him eagerly ; her 
heart beat loudly in her ears; an un- 
wonted shyness urged her to slip away 
unseen. 

A rabbit sat in its bed in the deep 
grass a few feet from where she stood, 
and growing suspicious of her, that she 
did not move on, leaped softly forth and 
ran across the open space past the tree to 
the fence behind. As it bounded by 
Hilary he threw his gloves at it from 
old boyish habit, and then, with a loud 
laugh, went and raked them out from 
under the briers. When he returned to 
the tree again, she was sitting quietly in 
his place. 

“TI thought you were never coming,” 
she cried, mocking him reproachfully. 

He stood staring at her in ludicrous 
surprise and delight. 

‘‘How did you get here?’”’ he ex- 
claimed. ‘Ride on that rabbit?’’ 

‘«]T rode on my two little white ones,’’ 
she replied, daintily smoothing her skirts 
forward to cover her feet, as he threw 
himself down before her. 

‘The little white rabbits 
awfully tired.”’ 

‘« They are.”’ 

«Then they’ll have to rest here a long 
time.”’ 

‘©Of course ! For hours and hours !”’ 

‘‘Is this the first time the little white 
rabbits were ever in the woods ?”’ 

‘«They’ve been in a poor little cage 
ever since they were born. Didn't you 
know that ?”’ 

‘« And didn't they ever get tired of the 
cage before ?’’ 

‘Oh, awfully tired.’’ 

‘And now they are never going to be 
satisfied to stay in the cage again, are 
they ?”’ 

‘No, never !”’ 

‘But what's going to become of them? 
Where are they going to stay ?”’ 

««Oh—t¢hey’' ll find a place—somewhere!”’ 


must be 
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««Don’t* you know there are a great 
many big dogs in the world that eat up 
little white rabbits ?”’ 

«Do they? How dreadful. 
becomes of these big dogs ?”’ 

«‘Oh—nothing! They just eat up some 
more !’’ 

‘« Poor little rabbits! If mine were to 
see one of these dogs, how they would 
run !”’ 

He laughed and lay on his back, 
watching her contentedly. 

‘« What were you writing ?’’ she asked, 
with a gay threat, some minutes later. 
««T saw you writing.” 

«A note to you. I thought you were 
not coming. I was going to send it to 
you.”’ 

‘¢ Then give it to me—it’s mine !”’ 

He drew out of his breast pocket a 
thick, old memorandum book and pulled 
off the strap. 

It was.a curious little book of his per- 
sonal history. He had bought it upon 
his father’s death, when he had come to 
the head of affairs, and begun to equip 
himself with things that gratified his 
idea of a young farmer's importance. 
About half of it was now taken up with 
such items as the price of agricultural 
implements, the number of bushels of 
grain to the acre, and the date of foals ; but 
the last part was. filled with other things. 

In it were scribbled the names of a good 
many girls ; on some of the pages a great 
many times the names of a few girls; 
on others the name of one girl had been 
written over and over. ‘There were little 
confessions to some of them that had re- 
lieved his heart and delighted his eye with 
their air of confidential reality. Some- 
times, also, when he had been riding in a 
buggy with one, to a church or toa picnic, 
and the way was long and the horse was 
tired, he had feigned to be far away from 
her, and had scribbled notes to her that 
became a thousand times more telling 
because of that intoxicating sham—be- 
cause of that hopeless distance between 
them, while his shoulder lay against 
hers and their breaths mingled. He had 
done the same thing on long, black mo- 
hair sofas in parlors of a Sunday after- 
noon, availing himself of the dim light 
that came through the slits of the blinds 
and the shutters. And he had done the 
same thing in church with the help of a 
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hymn-book, a handkerchief, or a palm- 
leaf fan—all the time keeping a pious 
eye on the preacher and looking remorse- 
ful about his sins. 

He searched among the pages until he 
found thé note he had just written, and 
lay back again watching her. 

It was her first love-letter. Imagine 
a fawn that for days has been wandering 
lost and athirst over rock and plain, but 
at last in some green woodland solitude 
sees the brink of a cold lake and one 
of the herd browsing near. More than 
water to thirst, or reunion with kind was 
this letter to Daphne. Among the things 
that he had written, he had set down his 
real disappointment that she had not 
met him, and he had added his deter- 
mination to see her, no matter who 
forbade. Nevertheless, to him the scrap 
of paper meant something less than love 
and something lower than love. To her 
it was a sacred scroll, bidding her to 
enter the old, old earthly paradise. 

As she finished reading it, she could 
not look at him. The flush of her own 
inward confession dyed her neck, and 
face, and brow. In her embarrassment 
her fingers began to turn over the leaves 
and her eyes to fall upon other names 
and other notes. 

«Are these for me, also?’’ she asked 
simply. 

He sprang up, turning a deep red. 

«« Give it here,’’ he cried, trying to take 
the book from her. 

“No!” cried Daphne, laughing. « You 
gave it to me to read !” 

In a moment he was on his knees be- 
fore her and had imprisoned her hand 
with the book in it. With the other he 
drew the book out and put it into his 
pocket. Then all at once the same de- 
sire that had touched him that day in 
the meadow—the same desire that had 
overcome him as he braided the ring on 
her hand the day before—now rose in him 
with overmastering strength, and he held 
her hand. 

‘Don’t, Hilary!’’ she said sweetly, 
with a little wince of pain. ‘Let me go. 
You hurt me!”’ 

He caught her other hand. 

‘Hilary !’’ she cried again, with a 
deeper rebuke in her voice, falling back- 
ward against the tree and struggling to 
release her hands. 
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He tried to draw her to him with a low, 
caressing laugh. 

‘Hilary! Hilary /’’ she cried, resisting 
him with a sudden terror of his advances, 
his rough tenderness, the torrent of his 
feelings. Then with one awful thought, 
and the strength it gave her, she struggied 
out of his arms to her feet, and stood sup- 
porting herself with one hand against the 
tree. He rose, and they confronted each 
other. The great solemn voices were 
sounding now: the divine bell was toll- 
ing now. ~Her face seemed cut from mar- 
ble, and her eyes were full of fright and 
distress. 

He looked at her, as pale as she, with- 
out a word. 

Then, as if realizing what shé must do, 
she started homeward. 

He sprang after her with a.cry to her. 

She turned, her figure drawn quickly 
tense and her eyes filling with a calm, 
sad light. He could no more have spoken 
again, or taken one step, than he could 
have pulled up the oak-tree near him and 
offered it to her as a flower of apology. 
And so he stood watching her as she 
walked falteringly away from him until, 
gathering all her strength for one effort, 
she broke into a run, and tripped and 
fell, and got weakly up with one quick, 
frightened glance back at him, and then 
ran.on. 

For the first time in many years 
feeling that her home would be like 
heaven to reach, she fled through the 
woods. 

When she had gained the house un- 
noticed, she passed as noiselessly as a 
shadow to her‘#60m, locked the door, and 
threw herself across the foot of her bed. 
Then reaching for a pillow, and drawing 
it with a tight clutch down over her face, 
she lay there. 

Many a young bride in love with her 
young husband, discovers what Daphne 
had discovered: that it is not love he feels 
for her. i Ps 

The sun sank low, and its level rays 
coming through the little, green Shutters 
kissed pityingly the shoes on her feet. 
One by one the sounds came on that 
mark the close of a summer day in the 
country : the jangling of trace-chains in 
the quiet, darkening air, as the workmen 
return from the fields to the barn ; the 
calling of the cattle home and the bleat 
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of calves at the milking; the cutting 
of oats for the horses ; the last peaceful 
quarrels of the fowls going to roost in the 
trees about the yard; the play of the 
young negroes up at the woodpile ; the 
shuffling of feet busy about the wash- 


-basin on the porches below ; and the loud 


beating of the biscuit and the grinding of 
coffee in the kitchen. Then the sétting 
of the supper-table out on the porch, and 
the dragging of the chairs to their places; 
and across the_big, white stones in the 
yard the careful tread of other feet, bring- 
ing the milk and butter from the cool 
spring-house. 

At last her mother’s voige—a meek, 
quavering treble—sounded at the foot of 
the stairs : 

‘« Daphne, why don't you come to your 
supper?’’ 

After an interval, bare feet rushed up 
the stairway, and impatient hands tried 
the door, and voices sounded through the 
keyhole. 

‘‘Daphne, you’d better come to your 
supper ?”’ : 

After another interval her father’s 
voice, stern, inquiring, rose from the 
foot of the stair : “@ 

‘* Daphne ?”’ 

There was no answer. 

‘« Daphne ?’”’ 

There was no answer. . 

Then his heavy, awkward tread came 
up the steps, his toes kicking against the 
brass rods, and his hand shaking the 
knob violently. 

‘« Daphne ?”’ 

She opened the door. 

«‘What’s the matter with you?’’ he 
said, and taking her by the arm led her 
over to the western window. 

But when they reached it, she turned 
her face from the low light, and forgetting 
the past—all his coldness, all his unkind- 
ness, all the wrong—she threw her arms 
around his neck and hid her face on his 
bosom with a bitter cry : 

‘« Oh, father! father ! father ! 
all that I have in the world.”’ 


- 


You are 


XII." 


A crystal spring gurgled out of the 
limestone near the foot of the hill on 
which Daphne’s home had been built by 
a pioneer forefather. The mouth of this 
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spring had been enlarged and the earth 
dug away, allowing the water to spread 
over a flat basin of rock. From the lower 
edge of this it tinkled away through a 
mossy trough to the branch in the lot 
below. Over this basin of rock a spring- 
house had been built ; large, round stones 
placed here and there for the feet ; and 
sunk in the dark, cold water were crocks 
and tins, keeping the milk and butter 
sweet in the fashion of times and manners 
now nearly gone. A foot-path ran down 
to the spring-house through the back yard 
and past an old orchard of apple and 
peach trees. 

Toward dusk one evening, about two 
weeks later, Daphne had gone down.as 
often her custom was to skim the milk 
for supper: the negro girl was soon to 
come for it. 

But when she had entered the spring- 
house, she paused among the crocks and 
tins, lost in her thoughts. She had not 
had many thoughts in those two long, 
long weeks—poor Daphne! but the few 
she had never left her. 

She was freshly dressed in a simple 
home frock of white. The ends of her 


long braids were tied together with a blue 


riband. A spray of heliotrope laid its 
fragrance on her round breast. 
breathed the purity of a primrose that 
has just opened in the cool twilight grass. 
The gray-green light of the room, reflect- 
ed from the white walls and«from the moss 


of the rocks, threw upon her face a pallor: 


that made its sadness more touching. 

Seeing her standing thus slender and 
still and white on. the low, green stones 
as though poised on the leaves of the 
lotus, with only the voice of the tiny 
spring rippling on the silence as it strug- 
gle out of its caverns, the fancy forgot 
who she was and where she was and 
fell to dreaming of those faint, far shapes 
that in the youth of the world’s imagina- 
tion haunted the borderland of. mystery 
and reality. What was she but a nymph 
of the fountain, brought by some late 
disaster to ponder the secrets of life and 
nature? Or drawing her comfort from the 
little spring, whose fate it was to fall 
clear from the skies ; to run a little way 
over the earth now in light, now in dark- 
ness, gathering many stains ; and at last 
to be drawn back home to the skies, clear 
once more? 


She. 
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She had stood thus only a few minutes 
when her ear caught the sound of feet on 
the stones outside. The next momenta 
figure darkened the doorway : she turned 
dreamily ; it was Hilary. 

He came down the few steps that led to 
the basin of rock and walked to the edge 
of it and-stopped there, looking across at 
her with his face full of trouble. 

She forgot her anger ; forgot her humili- 
ation ; forgot the anguish in which she 
had lived since they had parted ; forgot 
his boldness in daring to seek her in such 
a place and at-such an hour, and the con- 
sequences to'them both if he were discov- 
ered. She forgot everything but the joy 
of seeing him again which made itself 
felt beyond any power of help or hin- 
drance. : 

But she grew as cold as though her feet 
were freezing to the rocks and her large, 
mournful, startled eyes put between him 
and her a distance that was not to be 
crossed. 

‘“T have been trying to see you,’’ he 
said, ‘‘trying every day—every day for 
two weeks. But you would not give mea 
chance : you have staid at home. I under- 
stand! Iam not blaming you! But I can’t 
stand it any longer! If I had not seen 
you to-day, I was coming to the house to- 
morrow! I don’t care!’’ he cried with a 
gesture of uncontrollable feeling as he 
saw a new look of fear on her face. “I 
was coming!’’. and as he spoke, for the 
first time there rang out in his voice his 


, real love of her. 


Nature had been having her way with 
him as an animal during these days of 
waiting ; but something else had begun 
to have its way also—something that we 
satisfy ourselves by calling not earthly 
and of the body, but uneartlily and of the 
soul—something that is not pursuit and 
enjoyment of another, but self-sacrifice for 
another’s sake—that does not bring sa- 
tiety but ever growing dearness onward 
through youth, and joy into old age and 
sorrow—that remains faithful when the 
one of two sits warm in the sun and the 
other lies cold in the shadow—that burns 
on and on as a faithful lonely flame in a 
worn-out broken lamp—and that asks, as 
its utmost desire, for a life throughout 
eternity, spirit with spirit. 

The change in him was unmistakable 
and she understood; and ina moment 
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the whole past against him was blotted 
out. 

He stepped upon the rocks toward her. 

She stretched out one of her hands with 
a gesture of remonstrance. 

‘« Go back !’’ she said faintly. 

But he came on over and stood close 
before her and looked her imploringly in 
the eyes. 

‘«T can't go away!’’ he said. ‘I under- 
stand how you feel! But you must try 
to understand how I feel, Daphne! Try 
to understand everything !”’ 

‘‘I cannot talk to you here,’’ she an- 
swered pleadingly. ‘If you will only go 

They will be coming here 
in a minute... . they will see you!” 

‘‘I am going back to the house with 
you,”’ he replied stubbornly. “I am 
going to ask your father and mother for 
you .... i you will only say ....” 

‘““No! No!’’ shecried. ‘It would only 
make it worse—worse for me! They have 
threatened If I meet you 
again, they are going to send me away— 
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to some school—for a year—two—three 
years! Will you go—for my sake?”’ 

‘¢ They shall not send you away !”’ he 
replied. ‘It is not for them—it is for 
you to say.”’ 

«Oh, then, if you care for me don’t stay 
here any longer.”’ 

‘« But when can I see you?”’ 

‘‘Oniy give me time to think.” 

‘«T will not go till you promise to meet 
me again! Will vou come to the back of 
the pasture to-morrow ?”’ 

‘“‘ITean’t! I can't promise that.’ 

‘‘Don’t you trust me now, Daphne?”’ 

«Oh, yes, yes! But will you go?” 

«« Will you come to-morrow ?”’ 

«IT will see you—somewhere—soon !”’ 

‘““No!"? he cried. ‘To-morrow! I 
must see you to-morrow! I'll wait for 
you. If you are not there, I am coming 
to the house.”’ 

“If you loved me,’’ she said with a 
flash of womanly power, ‘‘ you would go 
away now !”’ 

He turned and went out. 


(To be continued.) 
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By ELIZABETH C. CARDOZO. 


In the long struggle to assuage my woe 
I searched the sleeping past; each little pain, 
Each childish trouble I endured again, 

And as I watched the long procession go 

Great wonder woke within my soul, for lo, 
Each one had been a grief of death full fain, 
Or so I had been wonted to complain 

And with my tears attest it to be so. 


Whereat within my breast began to rise 
The hope, no sooner born than thrust away 
That I, through tears, might learn to smile again; 
And looking back with disillusioned eyes 
Upon my conquered sorrows smiling say, 
Almost incredulous, “This once was pain!” 
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By E. H. WUERPEL. 


MAN was walking 
along the Boule- 

vard du Montparnasse 
one day in April. He was not looking for 
anything in particular, and yet he found 
something. He found an old wall and he 
looked over it. To this incident the Amer- 
ican Artists’ Association of Paris owes 
its origin and location. What he saw 
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was a long, narrow building whose entire 


first floor was below the level of the street. 
It had too many windows ever to have 
been used as a residence, and, indeed, on 
inquiry, he found that it had once been a 
private school-house, abandoned for want 
ofroom. A large lawn, at the time cov- 
ered with weeds and débris, ran the entire 
length of the house and about one hun- 
dred and fifty feet parallel to the street. 
There were a few old trees scattered about, 
and plenty of vines and bushes ran riot 
near the walls. The place looked barren 
and abandoned but had not lost all pos- 
sibility of redemption. The vines were 
vigorous and merely needed train- 
ing to become graceful. The trees 
and bushes needed trimming, and 
the grass needed weeding, but it 
was the work of a moment to trans- 
form the place into a little paradise. 

Mr. A. A. Anderson conceived 
the idea of establishing in this place 
an association for the benefit of 
American students in Paris. No 
such thing had ever been attempted 
before. Many a club of art stu- 
dents had been formed — great, 
romping, roaring, Bohemian meet- 
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ings, which were no spe- 

cial credit or benefit to 

their members. These clubs still 
exist and, no doubt, fill their purpose. 
We are not all constituted alike, and 
there are a few who rise above the old- 
fashioned ideas of Bohemian life in Paris 
as a necessary accessory to the study of 
art. They believe in inward cultivation, 
and do their best to train the mind as 
well as the eye. 

Mr. Anderson had long felt the need of 
an association where these wants could be 
supplied. The first step toward realizing 
such an endeavor was to tind the right 
place, and get it so far into running order 
that its own vitality would carry it on 
toward success. Through his personal 
efforts, this half ruined and abandoned 
place was entirely restored, and the in- 
terior of the building renovated and fur- 
nished in a solid, comfortable manner, so 
that one night, about the middle of May, 
1890, the place presented a most attractive 
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appearance to the curious and anxious 
assembly gathered there to listen to what 
Mr. Anderson had to say. 

His was a quiet, straightforward talk, 
setting forth the evident necessity of such 
an organization and the benefits to be de- 
rived from it. He told them all that had 
been done, and ended by turning over to 
them, as an associated body of students, 
the house, on which he had a nine years’ 
lease, and the property contained in it. 

The Hon. Whitelaw Reid was present 
at this inaugural meeting, and his speech 
is worthy of being quoted : 

‘«« The request to say a few words at the 
opening of this American Artists’ asso- 
ciation was one that could not be refused. 
It imposed a duty and conferred an honor. 
I respond to the one and make my best 
acknowledgment for the other. The en- 
terprise inaugurated here has in it no ele- 
ment of charity or propagandism. It is 


a movement originating among American 
artists in Paris, intended for American 
artists, and thought likely to do some ser- 
vice in the development of American art. 
It presents a plan for enabling a large 
number of young art students in a strange 
city to help themselves and increase both 


their strength and their comfort by asso- 
ciating their efforts. It offers an agree- 
able headquarters and a common meet- 
ing-ground for such of these young men 
as have not forgotten their Americanism 
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nor lost their desire for American news, 
American faces, and some features of the 
life they left at home. We are here in 
the heart of the Latin quarter. There is 
not much in it, at first sight, to save 
young men fresh from the new world 
from a great sense of freedom and loneli- 
ness ; yet nowhere else in Europe is there 
such a concentration of young Americans 
studying for professions. 

‘A few go to Munich and a few to Rome 
or elsewhere in Italy, but, aside from 
these, almost all the students from a 
nation that numbers sixty-two millions 
of people, who seek instruction in art any- 
where in the old world, are gathered with- 
in a mile or two of thisspot. The organ- 
izers of this association assure me that 
there are at this moment fifteen hundred 
American art students in Paris. Ameri- 
cans will regard with satisfaction the 
guarked tendency to artistic pursuits 
shown by their young countrymen both 
at home and in this recognized art center 
of the world. No one can fail to see what 
generations of study and enjoyment of 
art have done for the French people. Who 
else the round world over could have 
made last year’s brilliant display, and 
achieved with it marvelous financial suc- 
cess, on the Champs de Mars? Our own 
people have been busy developing a con- 
tinent and have led the world in subduing 
the forces of nature, yet art has an honor- 
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able past in the United States and boasts 
many worthy names. The artistic move- 
ment at home has outgrown the limits of 
one national academy. It has drawn to 
our private galleries the spoil of the best 
studios and best collections of Europe. 
It has made the Metropolitan museum an 
institution not unworthy the great city 
which is the gateway to the continent. I 
congratulate you, gentlemen, on entering 
the field at a moment so auspicious, and 
rejoice with every American at the pros- 
pect that widens before you.”’ 

The entrance to the association rooms 
is neither ambitious, pretentious, nor com- 
promising. One can gather all sorts of 
ideas of the interior as one stands before 
the small, low, wooden door, with the big 
figures 131 standing guard overit. But 
I hardly think any of these will be 
correct. If one thhad not heard about 
the buildidg, one would imagine it the 
back private entrance into a lawn-tennis 
ground, There is no visible building be- 
hind the old stone wall. Only from the 
cpposite side of the street can we see 
part of the roofs and a few straggling 
French chimneys or smoke-stacks stag- 
gering about at all angles. 

There is a little, green, shoemaker’s 
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shop nestling under theshadowofthewall, 
in which a quiet old man has barely room 
for himself and his shoes, but still man- 
ages to have a seat to offer to all his neigh- 
bors who come to gossip at him, and has 
hardly the time to tell you the price of 
your bill when you are unfortunate 
enough to have had use for his services. 
He knows his customers, does the old 
man, and often slyly exposes on his bench 
a most tempting array of neatly mended 
second-hand shoes. 

In front of the entry-door is the con- 
cierge’s lodge. What an important indi- 
vidual is this concierge in each Parisian 
household. He holds the key to every 
mystery, every 
scandal, and every 
crime. He can 
make life almost 
miserable for one, 
if he cannot make 
it thoroughly hap- 
py. He is under 
the immediate su- 
pervision of the city 
police and is held 
responsible for all 
the people who en- 
ter into the house 
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of which he has particular charge; so 
that to get on the good side of the con- 
cierge is always worth while. In the 
association it is, of course, different, and 
one can almost afford to vex the concierge 
without loss of life or property. 

Turning to the left in the little vesti- 
bule, where the members’ register is kept, 
we enter the picture-gallery. This is a 
good-sized room, with a glass roof and 
sliding curtains. The walls are covered 
with a sober maroon cloth, which helps 
the pictures immensely and our pride, too. 
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It is lighted at night by a line of gas-jets, 
with curved reflectors running around all 
four of the walls, and looks brilliant as 
you please when lighted up on gala oc- 
casions. It is used as a chess-room during 
the day and also a part of the night. Reg- 
ular tournaments are held here in winter, 
and occasionally the members of the Y. 
M. C. A., or some other organization, 
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come over to play a challenge game. 
This is almost as popular an amusement 
as the game of base-ball during the 
summer, and is as much talked of and 
‘«posted’’ as possible. 

Just beyond the gallery, and entered 
by three glass doors, is the library and 
reading-room. This is low, cozy, and 
nicely heated in winter, and is a favorite 
lounging-place during dark, bad weather, 
when it is next to impossible to work for 
want of light. The larger portion of this 
room is occupied by a great cloth-topped 

table, on which are to be found 
as many periodicals, maga- 
| zines and comic papers, as the 
ceaseless efforts of our libra- 
rian and the generous inten- 
tions of home editors can 
gather for us. One wall is 
lined with a book-shelf already 
crowded to overflowing. An- 
other has recently been added, 
with glass sliding - doors, 
which is destined to receive 
and protect our more valuable 
books on art and science. 

We all have our little fits of 
blues, when even chrome-yel- 
low glasses won’t make the 
day look bright and sunny, 
—days when everything is 
wrong, when we had better 
have turned our mind tostreet- 
sweeping or farming, instead 
of what we are actually striv- 
ing for. Oh! what miserable, 
dull, aching days they are! 
We cannot account for them. 
They come and they go, al- 
ways leaving a bitter taste be- 
hind them, and a worn, rest- 
less feeling, and a desire never 
to work again. 

Decidedly better for us to go 
to the association and have 
the fellows jeer and scare away 
our moods, whether we will or 

not. ‘‘What’s the matter, Smith; got 
the dumps? Did the old man tear your 
study to pieces, and did he sit all over you 
when you told him that that was the way 
you saw it? What is the matter with 
you, old man? Come and have a game 
of chess, or let’s go and sing a song and 
scare the neighborhood, or let’s go and 
sketch.”’ Wecannot resist such an end- 
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nature, and finally forget our cares and are 
ready for a fresh start on Monday. That is the 
kind of gathering we have in the reading-room, 
—an exhaustive, ever-changing series of character 
studies. 

Near one of the doors leading into the hallway is 
that stern official sentry, the bulletin-board, and 
next to it, as a balancing companion, the mail-rack. 
Ilere, two or three times a week, the footsteps of the 
weary pilgrim after fame direct themselves. Whata 
burden that rack must bear! What a lot of hopes 
and disappointments it has sent forth! How many 
messages of love and anger, of reward and punish- 
ments! Here some of us read of the success or fail- 
ure of our yearly work, our offerings to the Salon. 
Perhaps, even, we hear of a picture sold at home, or 
an honor won at some exhibition. Heré await us an 
endless. array of advertisements for everything one 
can imagine, and hardly ever anything we really 
care to have. From the bulletin-board we learn 
of new rules and regulations, the awarding of the 

last monthly prize, the election of new members, and of the departure of old ones. 
The battered, old bulletin-board must at least have «‘ honorable mention.”’ 

Teaving the library by a door near the letter-rack, we mount a tiny flight of 
steps into the hallway, from which, at our left, a door branches out to the toilet- 
rooms and the cloak-room. This cloak-room is well provided with hooks and 
pegs for coats and hats; but, 
strange to say, they are sel- 
dom occupied. Even on a win- 
ter’s night one rarely finds a 
dozen hooks loaded. The fel- 
lows prefer to lay their hats 
and coats on the first conve- 
nient chair, trusting to luck to 
find them there when they are 
wanted. Not unfrequently 
there is a search and scramble 
for a lost hat, and it is usu- 
ally found in the cloak-room, 
neatly suspended from its 
proper pey—the last place in 
the world for the owner to 
think of looking for it. But pow by Carved 
in a measure, it establishes, THE SNOW MAN. 
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the fact that «the boys”’ feel at home here. 

One question sorely vexed them, and 
that was the smoking question. Most 
of them smoked, and wanted to smoke 
whenever they felt like it. In vain the 
non-smokers protested. In vain they 
asked for one room where they could be 
free from the friends of the weed. The 
propriety of keeping the parlor intact in 
its sécial purity was overruled, and smoke 
they would, and smoke they did, all over 
the place, except in a cosy little smoking- 
room provided on the first floor, with a 
cushioned divan running all around the 
walls and a_ book-shelf with smokable 
books to read. 

Let us step into one of the doors to the 
right, in the hallway, and see what the 
parlor is like. A room fifty feet long and 
twenty-two wide has been constructed 
out of what was formerly 
a couple of school-rooms. 
In the center the roof is 
still arched and higher 
than at either ends, where 
formerly the school’s re- 
ception-room most likely 
was. This unevenness of 
the ceiling makes rather 
an interesting room. Two 
semicircular niches are 
thus obtained facing each 
other at the ends of the 
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arched part of the ceiling, and in one of 
the spaces the Venus of Milo reigns su- 
preme in her beauty. The opposite space 
has been recently decorated by one of the 
fellows in an allegorical manner. Art, 
stretched out before the altar of Fame, 
holds forth her willing palette-laden hand 
to Youth. Thereare a series of five large 
windows in one of the long walls over- 
looking the beautiful bit of lawn and 
garden, and the ivy-grown walls of sur- 
rounding houses. It is a perfect delight 
to sit at the windows and breathe in the 

good, fresh air from the garden after a 

hot, weary day in the studio. There are 

plenty of soft-cushioned arm-chairs, and 

lounges, and divans in the room, and a 

good grand piano occupies alternately 

one or the other corners. 

We have lingered long enough and can 
go down the stairway to 
the ground floor of the 
building, which, be it re- 
membered, is one floor be- 
low the level of the street. 
The first room we enter 
at the bottom of the stairs 
is theathletic-room. Here, 
in winter, the fencing and 
boxirig classes meet and 
exercise. There is a good 
hardwood floor, uncar- 
peted, and possessing the , 
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luxury of a great, open fire-place. Next 
to this room and entered separately from 
the hallway, the athletic-room, and the 
garden, is a small vestibule which, be- 
sides containing the great self-feeding 
stove or furnace, is amply large enough 
to serve as a class-room for the French 
scholars. The class is at times so large 
that it has to be divided into parts, each 
taking its turn at the limitless French 
irregular verbs. There are not a few who 
after a weary struggle of three or four 
months give up and say English is good 
enough for them. On the other side of 
the vestibule, directly under the com- 
mittee-room, is the restaurant. During 
the summer—that is, from the rst of April 
on—it is warm enough to serve the meals 
out of doors. The tables are joined to- 
gether in one long row, and we dine «en 
famille.”’ 

That is one of the delights we have in 
our little garden. It is perfectly secluded, 
and one can say and do what one pleases, 
without fear of interruption from stran- 
gers. There is on one side of the garden 
the building itself. A great mass of ivy 
covers it completely, neatly trained around 
the doors and windows, —a source of much 
satisfaction to us. Directly opposite the 
association buildings rise the seven-story 
high walls of the Hétel des Etats-Unis. 
The bushes and vines around the bottom 
of the wall screen its bareness from view, 
and above them time has 
given the wallsa fine, old, 
mellow tone, soone’s eyes 
need not feel offended. On 
the street side of the gar- 
den runs the old wall, 
which is, however, entire- 
ly hidden from the inside. 
Only a delightful, dense 
mass of verdure tells us 
where our boundary lies. 
From the street no one can 
look in on our privacy. 
The wall is too high and 
we are too low. Opposite 
the old wall the remain- 
ing side of the garden is 
shut in by the back of a 
new set of studio build- 
ings erected since we have 
settled here. The vines 
are rapidly hiding it from 
view, and several large, 
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IN THE FENCING-ROOM. 


flourishing trees will in time break the 
monotony of a solid wall surface. 

Occasionally during the fall, winter, and 
spring, when the weather permits, garden- 
parties are given. Wires are strung from 
tree to tree, and Chinese lanterns are 
swung from them in the trees and bushes. 
A chain is hung around the grass-plat, 
and a succession of red, white, and blue 
lights dangle most fantastically from their 
little wire cages. 

The ladies’ receptions are of a different 
character. Some are musicales, when the 
seats are arranged in the parlor and the 
committee-room. On all such occasions 
the reading-room and the yallerf are 
emptied as much as possible of their fur- 
niture, the carpet is taken up, and those 
who careto can dance after the musical 
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program is over. On other occasions there 
is a great frame set in the doorway between 
the sitting-room and the committee-room, 
and a series of quite charming tableaux 
vivants given. Well-known pictures, 
portraits, and scenes are produced with 
splendid effect, for we have costumes and 
draperies by the score, and all of us know 
howto pose our models. Usually, on such 
evenings, the entire building is decorated 
most tastefully. Eastern divans and bou- 
doirs spring up in convenient corners. Tall 
mirrors, long, rich stuffs, flowers, and a 
thousand and one trifles, lie, hang, or are 
spread about in harmonious confusion. 
To accomplish this we go around to the 
different studios and gather each man’s 
treasures, which are always most cheer- 
fully lent for the occasion. Great collec- 
tions of arms and armors, of pots and 
vases, rugs and draperies, are at our dis- 
posal, and with willing hands we trans- 
form the rooms into a scene Eastern-like in 
its luxury and splendor. All the lights 
are subdued by masks of colored tissue- 
paper, and where a light is needed a Jap- 
anese lantern, perhaps, is dexterously 
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hung. Flowers, of course, everywhere, 
and on-no two occasions are the rooms 
decorated alike. 

We are of an ambitious nation. We 
want that in the history of the ages our 
name shall be read with feelings of ad- 
miration, with respect, and with pleasure. 
We are creating our history, and we want 
it to be as great and good as the history 
of famous nations that are, or have been. 
We know that the influence of a nation’s 
art on her civilization and progress has 
been, and always will be, very marked. 
Therefore, we feel as responsible as any 
one, though often we are not given the 
credit of a thought on the subject. 

We may be a thoughtless set to the 
outsider. We may seem a useless, lux- 
urious appendage to the professions of 
the world. But we have thoughts, and 
feelings, and try to express them, too, 
and what more can we do with the small 
powers given us? We feel that we need 
this resting-place during our pilgrimage. 
It reminds us of home, and what is pleas- 
anter for a wanderer to think of than his 
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SOME NOTES ABOUT VENEZUELA. 


By THomAs R. DAWLEY, JR. 


PON the extreme northern coast of 
South America lies that country 
which has been recently attracting the 
attention of three continents. It takes its 


name from the discovery, by the early 


voyagers, of a people living in huts con- 
structed on piles driven into the shallow 
water along the shore of the great Lake 
Maracaybo. To this aboriginal village 
they gave the name of « Little Venice,”’ 
or Venezuela, as it is rendered in Spanish. 
In time the name spread to the whole of 
the upper coast. 

The federation of states, which now 
constitutes the republic of Venezuela, 
forms a country larger in extent than all 
of France, Germany, and the Netherlands 
together. Its neighbor, which is appar- 
ently causing so much trouble, is situ- 
ated further down the coast, and bounds 
Venezuela on the east. The name given 
to this part of the continent by the Indians 
of Venezuela and the West Indies was 
Guiana, meaning the wild coast, which the 
Indians described as a very mysterious 
land filled with man-eating Caribs. This 
wild coast extends from the mouth of the 
Orinoco to Brazil, from which it is sepa- 
rated by the divide of the Acaray moun- 
tains on the south and the Ovyapok river 
on the east. Politically, it is divided into 
Spanish, English, Dutch, and French 
Guiana. 


While the principal mountains of Vene- 
zuela rise directly out of the sea and 
spread out toward the interior, gradually 
sinking down to the basin of the Orinoco, 
the coast of Guiana commences as a mud 
flat which barely rises above the sea-level. 
Between the northern mountains of Vene- 
zuela and its southern divide are immense 
tracts of pasture lands, called llanos, in- 
terspersed with the splendid forests of 
the tropics. On the other hand, the 
mountains of Guiana are situated far in 
the interior, accessible only after weeks 
of travel through an unexplored and 
sparsely inhabited wilderness. 

The denudation of the mountains 
under the heavy rainfall, which here 
averages annually from one hundred to 
one hundred and thirty inches, has dur- 
ing the centuries deposited débris along 
the coast, until the primitive sandy 
shore of Guiana is found about twenty 
miles inland. Wherever the land begins 
to rise from these mud deposits, grand 
clumps of the Eta palm rear their heads, 
until a wall of exuberant forest closes in 
the background. 

Then comes the white beach of long 
ages ago. Miles of this sand, as clean as 
the driven snow, greet the traveler, throw- 
ing up an almost blinding glare under the 
noonday sun. The native Indian, accus- 
tomed to go barefooted all his life, is un- 
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able to cross the sandy desert without a 
primitive kind of slippers made of bark. 
Where the desert ends, the undulating 
country begins, gradually rising to the 
foot-hills, beyond which lie the moun- 
tains. The larger area of this territory 
is a virgin forest, through which roam 
a few scattered tribes of naked savages. 

To reach elevation in the torrid zone 
means to pass from the dangerous, fever- 
stricken sections to a salubrious climate. 
It follows that the men of these altitudes 
are a hardier, sterner race than that found 
upon the lowlands of the coast. While 
life there favors the advances of civiliza- 
tion, along the coast the race is degener- 
ating rather than advancing. ‘The aborigi- 
nes of upland Venezuela proved sturdy 
and hard fighters who resisted the Span- 
ish arms for forty years before final sub- 
jugation. On the contrary, the timid 
inhabitants of Guiana were easily cajoled 
by a few glittering glasses, tin knives, 
and gewgaws. 


The inhabitants of the table-lands, with. 


a tendency to thrift and industry, culti- 
vated their soil, had a form of government, 
and slowly stepped toward civilization. 

It was not until his third voyage that 
Columbus discovered the mainland. 
Cruising south from Trinidad, he en- 
countered the immense volumes of water 
flowing out of the mouths of the Orinoco. 
Following the direction of the stream, he 
succeeded in making a landing and com- 
municated with the natives. He found 
at Cubagua pearl fisheries in full oper- 
ation. Here upon the top of an almost 
entirely submerged island, furnishing 
neither trees nor water, was founded the 
first colony of those Euroneans who 
opened the history cf Spanish conquest 
in South America. 

Sheds were erected on the island, wood 
and water brought from the mainland, 
the natives set to work bringing up the 
pearl oysters, and upon this basis of 
wealth gradually rose a city with costly 
churches and fine residences. Other 
Spaniards came out. In 1527 Charles v. 
granted it a royal charter. The Indians 
who had been so ready to assist the new- 
comers, were reduced to slavery,and New 
Cadiz, as it came to be known under the 
charter, was soon not only a market for 
pearls, but a market for human beings, 
who were brought in and seared with 
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irons by men who knew no pity. After 
fifty years of infamous prosperity, a hot 
sun rose one morning over Cubagua. 
Before night the hurricane had swept the 
island into its former nakedness, and 
master and slave had met a common fate. 
Its complete disappearance had been even 
more sudden than its building up. 

The entry to Venezuela is made by the 
port of La Guayra. Here the mountains 
overhang the water, rising to a height of 
eight thousand feet and visible at sea 
seventy miles away. The town follows 
the beach, the abrupt mountain sides leav- 
ing little room except for the curious old 
castle which was once the residence of 
the Spanish governor. 

From La Guayvra begins the ascent to 
Caracas, the capital, and the principal city 
of Venezuela, by one of the most tortuous 
pieces of railroad building in the world. 
The city is only nine or ten miles distant, 
as the crow flies, on the other side of the 
mountain; but the journey by rail is 
some seventy miles. The climate of 
Caracas is mild and pleasant, and in this is 
found the reason why the tropical Ameri- 
can cities are located away from the sea- 
29 
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coast and in such inaccessible places. 


The altitude of three thousand feet gives 


it an equable temperature. Here it is 
always summer, the temperature aver- 
aging seventy-one degrees Fahrenheit. 
In the old days, before the railway was 
completed, the travel to the capital was 
by stage, or by pack-mule, and was in 
consequence not only more tedious, but 
very dangerous. Since the railroad has 
been in operation, the inconveniences are 
comparatively slight. 

It was not until the final subjugation 
of the Indians of the table-lands that the 
city of Caracas was founded. The captain- 
generaley of Venezuela had then been 
under the Spanish crown two hundred 
and forty years. The independence of 
Venezuela from Spanish rule was first de- 
clared in 1806, the first insurrection being 
headed by General Miranda, who suc- 
ceeded in temporarily freeing his country. 
But after a number of bloody encounters 
the Spanish rule was resumed. 

The next important epoch in Vene- 
zuelan history was when Simon Bolivar 
undertook and accomplished the liber- 
ation of the people. In July, 1811, the 
declaration of independence was signed 


in Caracas, but the maintenance of the 
independence so declared involved a con- 
tinuous war for ten years. Finally, at 
the battle of Carabobo, the Bolivar forces 
completely routed the royalist army, and 
the freedom of the republic of Venezuela, 
bought with the blood of patriots, 
was assured. It was not until the year 
1845, however, that the Spanish govern- 
ment acknowledged Venezuela’s indepen- 
dence, a treaty of peace being that year 
signed at Madrid. Later on an English 
pirate marched to the city of Caracas aud 
took possession. ‘The Venezuelan forces 
had gone to meet the adventurer but, un- 
fortunately, had taken the wrong road ; 
they however succeeded in driving out 
the freebooters without great loss to 
themselves. 

The city of Caracas has been twice en- 
tirely destroyed by earthquakes. On the 
26th of March, 1812, two successive up- 
heavals occurred, each of ten seconds’ 
duration. The city was totally demol- 
ished, and more than ten thousand people 
were buried in the ruins. The greater 
number of those who survived perished 
from’ hunger or from the pestilence which 
followed. 

It seems wonderful that a people would 
have the courage to rebuild on such a 
spot, but the population to-day exceeds 
seventy thousand. In many respects 
it is a beautiful place. The streets are 
wide and many buildings artistic in 
architecture, not a few being of imposing 
size. Numerous squares are planted with 
rare southern flowers, whose perfume and 
beauty add a decided charm to the city as 
a place of residence. 

Admiration and reverence for the gov- 
ernment of the United States, after whose 
constitution their own is modeled, led 
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the people of Caracas to erect a handsome 
monument to liberty crowned by a statue 
of Washington. Recently upon receipt 
of the news of Mr. Cleveland's proc- 
lamation, the people turned out and 
decorated the bronze Washington with 
flowers until it was one mass of rare 
blossoms. 

The Venezuelan government, while pat- 
terned after ours, has not by any means 
been worked out to the same successful 
end. This is due to the emotional and 
unstable character of certain classes. The 
government has been constantly assailed 
by adventurers who seem to be able at 
any time to gather a handful of such dis- 
satisfied men as prefer war to work, and 
are willing to fight, hoping thereby to 
gain notoriety, political power, and main- 
tenance without toil. It will be recalled 
that their last uprising devastated the 
greater part of the country. It was 
only in the latter part of 1892 that the 
government, under President Crespo, 
emerged triumphant. 

Coffee is the chief product of Venezuela. 
Its cultivation is limited to the mountain- 
ous districts, it being impossible to grow 
it profitably below an altitude of two thou- 
sand feet. The llanos, or plains, below 
are devoted to the cattle industry. The 
richness of these tracts renders them ex- 
ceedingly profitable, cattle roaming them 
at will and growing fat with little or no 
care, 

The southern portion of Venezuela is 
drained by the great Orinoco. This river, 
as the reader may recall, is nine miles 
wide at its mouth. The coast is a level 
stretch of land covered with forests of 
mangroves. These trees are peculiar in 
having the greater portion of their roots 
above the earth; the rains wash down 
the river millions of tons of loose earth, 
and leave the mangrove tree standing 
with a precarious hold on the burning 
sands. The shores of the river are at all 
times covered with great flocks of flamin- 
goes and egrets. Here, also, is the home 
of the alligator—his native heath, where 
he grows to an enormous size. At times 
the shores are black with their serried 
ranks. 

Only a few savage natives live here— 
the Caribs of the Orinoco delta—creatures 
not a great deal above the alligator in 
intelligence and industry. They lead a 
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careless, easy life, and, when not sleep- 
ing, spend their time in fishing from 
crude canoes, or trapping wild birds. 
Their roof is the sky, and their bed is in 
the tree branches. Like savage people 
everywhere, they are superstitious ; their 
rites and forms are fantastic and mor- 
bid. When one of the tribe dies, they 
place his body in a canoe suspended 
upon high poles or swung from the tops 
of trees, take their departure, and ever 
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afterwards avoid the place as though it 
held some evii influence powerful to work 
their destruction. 

The Orinoco river is navigable by ocean 
steamers to La Ciudad Bolivar, one hun- 
dred and sixty miles up. Then the river 
begins to narrow. It was here that Men- 
doza founded the city of Angostura in 1764. 
The name signifies ‘‘ the narrows.”’ 

The name of the city has since been 
changed to Bolivar, in honor of the lib- 
erator, who here issued his first procla- 
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mation, and whose body rests in the local 
cemetery 

The city of La Ciudad Bolivar is built 
upon a conical hill. At the foot, skirting 
the river bank, is the Alameda. ‘The fre- 
quent and sudden rises of the Orinoco 
sometimes toa height of sixty feet from 
the normal level—convert the Alameda, 
as well as many of the lower streets of the 
city, into waterways where small boats 
may be navigated. During great 
flood in recent vears the river rose ninety 
feet at this point, coming up so rapidly 
and so unexpectedly that five thousand 
lives were lost. 

South of the lower Orinoco is the terri- 
tory of old Spanish Guiana, extending to 
the Essequibo river on the east. The 
territory, having been discovered ‘to be 
rich in gold, at once became the subject 
of serious dispute. It was here that 
the original city of Eldorado was 
supposed to be located. The first tra- 
ditions represented it to be a city of 
marvelous wealth, built upon golden 
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sands along the shore of the great 
lake Parima; its palaces and _ other 
edifices were supposed to be built of 
pure gold. Even the king in his palace 
had his hair freshly powdered each morn- 
ing with gold-dust. Many were the 
attempts of the early adventurers to gain 
this wonderful city, but, thanks to the 
grim defense of jungles and deserts, 
the bleaching bones of the venturesome 
Spaniards alone told the story of the dis- 
astrous outcome. 

Sir Walter Raleigh also had it in mind 
to find this citv of marvels; he cruised 
along the banks of the Orinoco in search 
of «the richest country in the world,”’ 
but his attempt was no more successful 
than those previous made. Although 
the city anything but a 
myth, there appears to have been some 
foundation of fact for the exaggerated 
conception. The entire territory extend- 
ing as far south as the Rio Negro, in 
Brazil, was found in 1849 by D. L. Plas- 
sard to be gold-bearing. The precious 


was never 
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mineral is taken out as dust and small 
flakes ; nuggets are sometimes discovered 
in the sands and mud of river bottoms, 
and even in the open fields. It was the 
publication of these facts in the island of 
Trinidad that first excited the cupidity 
of English colonists. In 1856 a party 
of Venezuelans upon the banks of the 
Yumari river found that gold was to be 
obtained by washing. Here they settled, 
founding Caratel, so called from the name 
of the palm-leaves with which they 
thatched their huts. There are now being 
worked in that district various mines 
from which, according to the government 
reports, nine tons of gold have been taken 
during the last four years. It is not 
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without reason 
that the English 
colonists desire 
to hold on to 
such valuable 
mineral bearing 
land. 
The English, 
Spanish, French, 
and Dutch came 
into the territory 
east of Venezu- 
ela almost sim- 
ultaneously. It 
was a period of 
wars. The chief 
pleasure of these 
neighbors was 
in bloody at- 
tacks and equally bloody reprisals. The 
history of the world contains no stories 
of butcheries more cold-blooded than 
those which took place in these lati- 
tudes. The incomers fought, and stole, 
and plundered. 
It was in this vicinity that Morgan 
operated, burning Maracaybo, sacking 


the city of Puerto Bello, and committing 
such acts of pillage as to render his name 


a terror. Here also moved that French 
fiend incarnate, Lolonoir, whose cruelties 
stand unequaled. 

We hear of the Dutch principally as 
sturdy traders. From about 1580 they 
bartered with the natives along the coast 
of Guiana. At first the Dutchman made 
his exchanges and returned home to come 
again next year. After a while he found 
it to his advantage to leave an assortment 
of goods behind, to be disposed of during 
his absence by a party of his men placed 
in permanent charge. For protection, a 
blockhouse was built, and this became the 
nucleus of a settlement. The Dutchmen 
of these small settlements being familiar 
with the Holland dvkes found nothing 
difficult in reclaiming the low mud-flats 
for agricultural purposes. In this way 
came about the first settlement of the 
coast of Guiana by the Dutch. About 
the same time an English colony was 
located on the coast at the point where 
Paramaribo, the capital of Dutch Guiana, 
is now. It is interesting to know that 
this colony was traded to the Dutch fot 
a clearer title to Manhattan Island, which 
the English had captured, and out of 
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which they had «turned its Dutch 
ernor with a silver leg.”’ 

Although the Dutch made slow ad- 
vancement on the Guiana coast, the 
English seemed to have regarded the 


gov- 


colonies of Essequibo and Demerara with 


jealous eyes, for in 1781 they made war 
upon and captured them. The English 
were in control, however, less than a year 
when the French came and gained a pos- 
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session, which they retained about two 
years. Thenin 1796 the English again 
secured control, but the peace of Amiens 
gave back the colonies to the Batavian 
republic. 

The English determined to control these 
two colonies of the Dutch, again took 
possession of them, and, finally, with the 
peace of 1814-15, they were formally 
ceded to Great Britain. It was in 1831 
that the two colonies were united into 
one, forming British Guiana. It is re- 
corded that at the restoration of the 
Dutch authority, in 1815, some of the 
colonists sought to remain under English 
rule, or at least to receive the right of 
trading with English colonies. 

I shall not here attempt to enter into 
the merits of the “boundary question 
which at this writing is about to be 
taken up by a United States Commis- 
sion. Its members are men of such 
character that the whole civilized world 
will await their investigations with a 
feeling of confidence in the fairness of 
the report which will be made. If Great 
Britain will accept the suggestion of 
the New York Chamber of Commerce 
and also send a Commission of Inves- 
tigation to act in conjunction with the 
American Commission, we may look for- 
ward to a satisfactory ending of a per- 
plexing question. 


LAKE MARACAYBO 
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7o be awarded to motor carriages presenting the greatest number of points of 
excellence as exhibited in a trial trip to be made from the New York office of 
The Cosmopolitan, City Hall Park, on Saturday, the 30th day of May (Decora- 
lion Day), 1896, to the Cosmopolitan Building at Irvington, and thence back to 
the starting point. The award will be made upon the following points, the 
zaximum being 100: speed, 50; simplicity and durability of construction, 25 ; 
case in operating and safety, 15, cost, 10. Entries must be sent to the office of 
The Cosmopolitan before May rst. The names of the judges will be announced 
in the March issue of The Cosmopolitan. 


PROGRESS TOWARD THE 
AGE OF THE 
HORSELESS CARRIAGE. 


By T. A. DE WEESE. 


“T° HE question of the practica- 

bility of the motocycle, or 
horseless carriage, as a desirable, 
rapid, and safe means of convey- 
ance has gone beyond the specu- 
lative stage. That it is possible 
to dispense with the horse and 


attain the highest measure of com- 
fort and speed over smoothly 
paved boulevards in a vehicle pro- 
pelled by mechanical power, is a 
proposition that no longer admits of should be tardy in the development of a 
any controversy. This much was clearly motive power calculated to displace the 
demonstrated at the famous Paris-Bor- horse, is not difficult*to explain. The 
deaux race tothe satisfaction of thosewho boundless prairies of the west offer ex- 
were fortunate enough to witness the first ceptional opportunities for ranching, and 
successful display of the possibilities of large areas of every State are devoted to 
horseless vehicles. That this country stock farms, the products of which chal- 
lenge comparison with the horse- 
flesh of the world. The horse 
has been an important factor in 
the development of our conti- 
nent, and he has been so inti- 
mately identified with the work 
of carving out the progress of 
the new world, that we are led 
to contemplate his probable dis- 
placement with feelings of regret. 
We are told that the bicycle 
and the trolley car have almost 
sealed his doom, and that the 
perfection of the horseless vehi- 
cle will witness his ultimate 
obliteration from the face of the 
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It is estimated by those who have taken 
the trouble to compute the aggregate out- 
put of the factories of this country, that 
one million bicycles were in use in the 
summer of 1895, and that two hundred 
thousand more will be added during 1896. 
That this must mean a marked decline in 
the value of horseflesh, is inevitable. 
That these agencies combined with the 
perfection of the motocycle will result in 
the eventual disappearance of the horse, 
is a proposition from which all true horse 
lovers will emphatically dissent. The 
most enthusiastic horsemen to-day are 
not the utilitarian people of the earth 
who believe that every gift of Providence 
should be laid under contribution to our 
necessities. The man who holds tight 
reins over a pair of rapidly moving road- 
sters, on a smooth boulevard, is not the 
man to regard the useful phase of the 
vehicle question. ‘The reverberating click 
of the horses’ hoofs on the asphalt pave- 
ment is music to his ears, and there is a de- 
light in the champing of the bits and the 
neighing of the animals 
that can never be compen- 
sated by any noiseless 
mechanism of electric or 


gasolene device that 
human ingenuity may 
provide. The horse has 


been here a long time and 
will not easily give way 
before mechanical skill 
until the inventor is able 
to endow inanimate mech- 
anism with horse 
The graceful curves of a 
well groomed, highly bred 
horse appeal to the keen- 
est senses, and when 
handsomely formed limbs 


sense. 





and well rounded muscles are put in 
motion, the revelation of latent energy 
has a charm that appeals to all 
classes of people. 

But in practical business there are 
innumerable uses for the motocycle. 
It will find greatest favor as a vehicle 
for spinning over well-paved boule- 
vards, but in nearly all fields of mere 


usefulness it will without doubt 
ultimately displace the horse. ‘The 
perfected motocycle will be more 


manageable than the express wagon ; 
it can be guided among crowded 
vehicles with fewer chances of accident, 
and will so simplify the problem of street- 
cleaning that there will be a heavy re- 


duction in municipal budgets. In the 
matter of cleanliness, it will have a 
marked advantage over the horse. It is 


undeniable that the absence of the horse 
from the residence streets would con- 
tribute very materially to improve the 
sanitary conditions of the contiguous dis- 
tricts, for the modern service of horse- 
breeding has not yet reached that degree 
of perfection where it can be said to have 
inculcated any ideas of cleanliness in the 
most highly bred animal. 

It is curious that the experiments thus 
far made seem to run in the direction of 
steam and naphtha, but there are many 
persons engaged in experimenting with 
electricity, and the probabilities of success 
seem extremely promising. The French 
claim to be the pioneers in the develop- 
ment of the horseless carriage, and, in 
proof, point to the experiments of the 
Messrs. Serpollet. These inventors first 
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constructed a steam tricycle which was 
built somewhat more heavily than an 
ordinary machine. ‘Their first experi- 
ment was so successful that it must be 
regarded as marking an important era in 
the application or power to road vehicles. 
The total weight of the machine in work- 
ing order was but four hundred and seven 
pounds ; with the average rider the total 
weight was but five hundred and fifty 
pounds, while the speed attained on 
gradients of fifteen degrees exceeded six 
miles. 

Thus encouraged, they proceeded to 
make several three-wheeled vehicles for 
earrying a number of passengers. Then 
they constructed an artillery wagon suf- 
ficiently strong to sustain the weight of 
three thousand pounds, and carrying fuel 
for a twenty-five-mile run. These ad- 
vances led up to their latest carriage 
which weighs less 
than two thousand 
pounds, and with a 
load of four pas- 
sengers has attained 
a speed of twenty- 
two miles per hour. 

Although Eng- 
land claims to have 
produced the first 
horseless carriage in 
1827, English in- 
ventors have been 
slow to grapple with 
the problem. 
reason for this dilatory recognition of an 
important mechanical advance is ascribed 
to the English laws, which are decidedly 
unfavorable to the use of such a vehicle on 
the public highways. Under the law, a 
motocycle must be preceded by a man 
carrying a red flag, and its speed must be 
limited to two miles an hour. While the 
law was evidently enacted for the purpose 
of controlling steam road-crushers, it will 
very well serve the purpose of street-cars 
and railways until repealed. 

Of the gasolene wagons built prior to 
1895, the Harris wagon, which was pat- 
ented in 1890, and was seen in the streets 
of Baltimore in 1891, will serve as a speci- 
men. It was constructed after the model 
of a park phaeton, but with a compli- 
cated bulky mechanism looking more 
like a steam road-roller than a pleasure 
vehicle. In front was a large tank for 
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carrying gasolene, and the motor and 
controlling ;pparatus were placed beneath 
the bed. The vehicle had a seating ca- 
pacity for fifteen persons, and to its cum- 
bersome appearance and excessive weight 
may be ascribed its failure. 

A gentleman who has taken much inter- 
est in the gasolene motor is Mr. William 
Steinway, of New York. While traveling 
in Europe in 1888 he chanced to hear of 
the new petroleum motor which Gottlieb 
Daimler, of Cannstatt, had recently in- 
vented, and was then manufacturing. 
Upon being taken across the country by 
the inventor in a quadricycle, Mr. Stein- 
way quickly discerned the possibilities of 
such a machine, and secured the Ameri- 
can rights under the Daimler patents. 
On his return to America, Mr. Steinway 
organized a company who are now en- 
gaged in experiments under the favorable 
auspices of ample 
space and machin- 
ery at Steinway, 
Long Island. 

An inventor who 
can justly claim a 
fair degree of credit 
for the successful 
application of the 
gasolene motor to 
horseless vehicles is 
<harles E. Duryea, 
of Peoria, Illinois. 
After experimenting 
for three years with 
a motor wagon at Springfield, Massa- 
chusetts, he and his brother, J. Frank 
Duryea, brought out in the spring of 
18y5, and publicly exhibited upon the 
streets of Springfield, a vehicle which 
proved to be one of the first prac- 
ticable gasolene vehicles constructed in 
the United States. It resembles an or- 
dinary, heavily built buggy, weighs 
seven hundred pounds, and has ball 
bearings and rubber-tired wheels. The 
feature of the Duryea carriage is the in- 
genious mechanism for steering and 
changing the speed, without a moment’s 
loss of time. ‘The lever in front wholly 
controls the carriage, and the mechanism 
is such that the resistance offered by a 
stone in striking one of the wheels is 
hardly perceptible. A lateral movement 
of the lever starts the wheels, a vertical 
motion reverses and stops the vehicle, or 
30 
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changes its rate of speed. A brake-drum 
of peculiar construction placed under the 
seat, is connected with a button located 
at the front corner of the seat and, by 
pressing this, the carriage, if running 
twelve miles an hour, can be stopped 
within a distance of a few feet. The cost 
of running the carriage is one-fourth of a 
cent a mile, and a supply of gasolene can 
be carried sufficient to run one hundred 
and fifty miles. Upon good roads a speed 
of twenty miles an hour is claimed. 

Another vehicle which belongs in the 
gasolene classification is the Hill loco- 
motor, brought out by Hill & Cummins, 
of Chicago. In design the vehicle is a 
canopy-top surrey with two seats. The 
tires are pneumatic, and ball bearings are 
used. The gearing is made of two-inch 
boiler tubing, and is very light and 
strong. At seven hundred revolutions 
the motor generates six horse-power, ren- 
dering possible a speed of twenty-eight 
miles an hour, and it is claimed that even 
higher speed can be attained. Perfect 
combustion is obtained by such positive 
division that no more of the oil than is 
absolutely required can enter the cylinder, 
the disagreeable odor from the exhaust 
being thus done away with. 

In starting the carriage, the operator 
draws back the steering lever slightly, 
causing the friction to engage for forward 
locomotion. The regular speed is three 
and one-half miles an hour, but with a 
stronger motor the frictions engage more 
closely, and a greater velocity is attained 
without a change in the speed of the 
motor. The vehicle is stopped by throw- 
ing the lever forward to the limit of its 
stroke, and if required to reverse sud- 
denly, the operator simply pushes forward 
the lever to its fullest extent. 


The De La Vergne Machine Co., of New 
York City, have brought out a successful 
horseless vehicle in which they have used 
the Hornsby-Akroyd engine, manufac- 
tured in London. It is claimed to be the 
only oil-engine in existence in which the 
explosion of the gases is accomplished 
neither by tube ignition nor electric 
spark, but is entirely automatic. In order 
to start the engine a lamp is used for a 
few minutes to heat the vaporizer. The 
light is then extinguished, the required 
heat in the vaporizer being kept up by 
the continuous explosions. A pump pro- 
vides the proper quantity of oil, the sup- 
ply being controlled by the action of the 
governor. Very little attention is then 
required beyond replenishing the self- 
acting lubricators periodically.° The cost 
of running the motor is about one half- 
penny per actual horse-power per hour. 

The speed is controlled by means of a 
friction clutch invented by J. C. Belveney, 
superintendent of the De La Vergne 
works. The motor can be stopped, if 
necessary, by turning a lever, and the 
wagon can be reversed without stopping 
the engine. So effective is this latter de- 
vice that it is said the wagon can be 
stopped within ten feet while going ata 
fair rate. Any speed, from three to 
twenty-five miles an hour, is claimed as 
possible. 

The noise of the exhaust is stifled in a 
muffler, in which is also placed a conden- 
ser that economizes the unburned gas. 

An inventor who has given much at- 
tention to the motor vehicle for nearly 
twenty years is J. B. West, of Rochester, 
N. Y., who has completed a one-seated 
vehicle possessing a number of novel 
features. A peculiarity of the vehicle is 
the use of spokeless wheels for the drivers, 
in which a web of steel plates is substi- 
tuted for the spokes. The gasolene motor 
used is an invention of Mr. West, weighs 
only one hundred and thirty-five pounds, 
and is said to develop six horse-power. 
The weight of the vehicle is six hundred 
pounds, and the inventor claims a pos- 
sible speed of thirty miles an hour on a 
level track. 

Mr. George W. Lewis, a Chicago in- 
ventor, was among the first in this coun- 
try to demonstrate the practicability of 
the gasolene road vehicle. Mr. Lewis is 
the inventor of the Lewis gas-engine, and 
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his experiments have been directed to de- 
vising a mechanism for the application 
of his engine to aroad carriage. After 
several years of experiment, he brought 
out a two-seated vehicle, weighing twelve 
hundred pounds, propelled by a two- 
horse-power engine. An interesting fea- 
ture of this vehicle is found in the mech- 
anism which transmits the power from 
the motor. The fly-wheel of the motor is 
also adisk from which the power is trans- 
mitted to the gear by means of a friction 
pulley, which runs the vehicle forward or 
backward, and also serves as a brake. On 
the bottom of the vehicle, in front of the 
operator is a rock shaft, upon which the 
operator places his foot to manage the 
vehicle. Pressure in one direction sets 
the vehicle in motion, in the other, stops 
it. The speed and power gear is designed 
for pulling a heavy load or for increasing 
the motion as may be desired. In accom- 
plishing this the speed of the motor need 
not necessarily be changed. The con- 
sumption of fuel, under ordinary con- 
ditions is about one cent per hour for 
each horse-power. The tank containing 
the gasolene, which holds enough for a 
one-hundred-and-fifty-mile run, is located 
in front near the water-tank. The gear- 
ing of rawhide practically does away with 
noise. 

A notable achievement in the way of 
an electric carriage was the brake com- 
pleted in the spring of 1895 by the Halt- 
zer-Cabot Electric Company, of Boston, 
for a wealthy resident of that city. It is 
modeled after the engine brake, 
is capable of seating six or 
seven persons, and weighs fifty- 
one hundred pounds. The bat- 
teries are contained in the body 
and under the front seat, and the 
top or cover of the body which 
supports the two rear seats is 
hinged, so that it can be raised 
and thrown over against the 
front seat, leaving the cells and 
all connections accessible for ex- 
amination or repairs. The speed 
of this vehicle may be varied 
from four to fifteen miles per 
hour. 

One of the most ingenious 
motor vehicles yet produced by 
the western inventors is the 
Kane- Pennington machine, in- 
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vented by E. J. Pennington, of Racine, 
Wis. His latest motor vehicle is the 
‘«Victoria,’’ capable of comfortably seat- 
ing four people. The fuel consumed is 
gasolene or kerosene oil, and is supplied 
to the engine from a small tank by gravi- 
tation. The amount required is claimed 
to be about one-tenth of a gallon per hour 
for each horse-power. A small primary 
battery is placed in a convenient place, 
and from it a copper wire leads into the 
interior of the engine, carrying an electric 
spark. By utilizing the well-known prin- 
ciple that rapid evaporation produces cold, 
the inventor claims to have done away 
with the water-jacket. The speed of this 
ingenious vehicle is regulated by increas- 
ing or diminishing the flow of oil, and 
the engine is stopped by throwing off the 
switch from the battery. The engine can 
also be reversed. When the electric cur- 
rent is shut off the cylinders become air- 
brakes, anda quick stopcan be made. The 
engine is located under the seat, being 
held in place by hangers projecting from 
the frame of the vehicle. The power is 
transmitted by means of sprockets and 
chains directly from the engine-shaft to 
intermediate sprockets, arranged on the 
shafts underneath the front part of the 
seat. The engine is controlled by a lever 
up in front of the seat, convenient for the 
person who is operating the vehicle, and 
by the simple movement of this lever the 
engine can be reversed or stopped, and 
the vehicle can be run at any speed from 
one to twenty-four miles per hour. The 
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OBEDIAH FOLGER. 


By GUSTAV KosBeE. 


Twas Obediah Folger, 

Of the whaling bark “ Apoller,” 

Who, when his shipmates hove the lead, 
Would taste the mud and holler: 

“Heave-ho the lead! Heave-ho, heave-ho! 
We’re sailin’ over so-and-so ; 

I knows the taste o’ the mud below! 
Heave-ho the lead! Heave-ho!” 


’Twas Obediah Folger, 

Whose shipmates thought it very slick 

With rich Nantucket garden muck 
To besmear the lead quite thick. 

“Heave-ho the lead! Ha-ha! Ho-ho! 
Will Obediah Folger know 

This time the taste o’ the mud below! 
Heave-ho the lead! Heave-ho!” 


’Twas Obediah Folger, 

Of the whaling bark “ Apoller,” 

Who, when he’d tasted of the muck, 
Straightway began to holler: 

‘“* Heave-ho the lead! -Heave-ho, heave-ho! 
Nantucket’s sunk, I know, I know! 

Mar’m Starbuck’s squash bed is just below! 
Heave-ho the lead! Heave-ho!” 


’Twas Obediah Folger, 

Whose shipmates entered on the log 

This incident, then went below 
For to brew for him a grog. 

“Heave-ho the lead! Heave-ho, heave-ho! 
It’s old Jamaicy rum! I know 

From the way it warms me up below! 
Heave-ho the lead! Heave-ho!” 


a . 





ONE WOMAN’S STORY—A STUDY. 


By MARGARET DELAND. 


VERYBODY in Mercer knew Sara 
Wharton ; in the first place, she was 
Edward Wharton's daughter ; the Edward 
Wharton whose great Rolling and Smelt- 
ting Mills darken Mercer’s sky with vast 


folds of black smoke, and give employ- 
ment to two-thirds of Mercer’s population. 
In the second place, she was a very 
charming young lady, who was too pretty 
to pass unnoticed, when her victoria went 
rolling along the river road on fine after- 


noons. And in the third place, she was 
the president of two girls’ clubs, and the 
organizer of the Boys’ Alliance, and the 
Young Men's Literary Association, and 
the founder of the Y. W. T. U., and the 


kindly autocrat of all Mercer’s rough,“ 


grimy, young people. She was a sweet- 
hearted, wholesome-minded, impulsive, 
dear child; the kind of girl who loved a 
party just as much, and planned her 
pretty dresses just as anxiously, and 
adored her father and mother just as un- 
reasonably, as though she had never 
heard of a committee, and was indifferent 
to the Cause of Humanity. All Mercer 
knew her, and believed in her; and so 
when, one gray November afternoon, she 
was seen to go quietly up the steps of a 
certain house on Baker street—a house 
which decent folk affected to ignore when 
they passed it by at midday, but at which 
they glanced curiously after nightfall— 


when Sara Wharton went into this 
house, those who chanced to see her said 
only, «‘ Well! what won’t that girl do 
next ?’”’ 

The woman who answered her ring 
opened the door scarcely more than a 
crack, and peered out at her, sourly. 

«‘I want to see Nellie Sherman,” said 
Miss Wharton. 

‘«* There’s no person by that name here,”’ 
the woman answered. 

‘‘Let me in, please,’?’ Sara Wharton 
said ; she put her hand against the door, 
and it yielded a little and then stopped ; 
the woman inside had braced her foot 
against it. 

‘« She ain’t in.’’ 

«I will wait until she comes, then,’’ 
returned the young lady, pleasantly. 

‘««T don’t know why you're comin’ here 
lookin’ for a girl,’’ the woman cried out, 
in sudden, shrewish rage; ‘this is a 
respectable house; there’s no Sherman 
girl here!”’ 

«« Let me in at once,’’ said Sara Whar- 
ton ; ‘or I shall get a policeman, and 
have a warrant served. I know Nellie 
Sherman lives here, and I want to see 
her. You had better let me in without 
further talk. I am Miss Wharton.”’ 

‘‘T don’t care if you are Queen Victoria,”’ 
the keeper of the house declared angrily ; 
—‘well, you can come in; tho’ there 
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ain’t no Nellie Sherman here ; there’s a 
Nettie Sherman—if she’s the girl you’re 
looking for.’’ 

‘«« Tell her I want to see her, please.”’ 

‘‘She’s up in her room. You can go 
up.’’ Miss Wharton’s instant’s hesita- 
tion made her add, ‘there ain’t nobody 
there.”’ 

The halls and stairs were nearly dark ; 
one or two frowzy heads peered over the 
banisters, and drew back quickly ; there 
was a loud guffaw of laughter from behind 
a closed door, and all the air was heavy 
with the reek of stale tobacco. 

«« Her room's the third floor, back,’’ the 
woman called up after the visitor, who 
went swiftly over the stairs, intent upon 
her errand, yet with a faint shudder, a 
sort of physical shrinking, that made her 
gather her cloak close about her, lest it 
might touch the wall or banisters. 

‘‘T’m glad I told Thomas to wait,’’ she 
said to herself, thinking of the brougham 
at the floor, with the respectable, long- 
suffering Thomas on the box. At the 
third door back she knocked, and waited 
for a reply ; then she knocked again. 

‘«What is it?’’ a muffled voice asked, 
‘is that you, Mamie? Go way! I’m 
busy.”’ 

“It is I; Miss Wharton; a friend of 
your aunt's. Let mein, Nellie.’”’ There 
was a breathless pause, and then a quick 
step, and a bolt was snapped back. A 
slight, startled-looking girl stood in the 
doorway. Sara entered with a certain 
fine, regal step that she had, that gave at 
once a sense of the uselessness of oppos- 
ing her. 

‘‘Shut the door,” 
cheerfully, «and let me see you. Come, 
we will sit down and have a little talk. 
Oh, open that window first ; there is some 
dreadful perfumery in the room. Ah, 
that’s nice; fresh air is the nicest sort of 
perfumery ; don’t you think so?’’ 

The girl stared at her without an 
answer. She was a delicate looking 
creature, rather pretty, except that just 
now her face was stained with tears, and 
there was a sullen look about her little 
pale lips. But she had fair hair in a sort 
of aureole around her low forehead, and 
shading her really beautiful eyes; and 
she wore a crimson silk waist—spotted, 
to be sure, and ripped on the shoulder, 
but bringing out the fairness of her 


she commanded, , 
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skin, and the blue veins on her delicate 
temples. 

«I’m sure I haven't the pleasure of 
your acquaintance,’’ she said, airily ; but 
she was trembling. 

‘‘I know your aunt, Mrs. Sherman,”’ 
her visitor said; then there was a mo- 
ment’s silence. Sara Wharton looked 
about the untidy room—with its banjo 
hung with ribbons, its looking-glass 
rimmed with cards and tintypes stuck 
edgewise within the frame; its litter of 
cigarette ends, and its half empty, un- 
corked bottle of beer on the marble 
topped center-table. 

‘«‘Your aunt told me about you, my 
child,’’ she said, with a deep, kind look 
full into the girl’s face. 

The color rushed into Nellie’s pale 
cheeks; but she only said, with vast 
indifference, ‘Oh, really? well, she’s 
very kind, I’m sure.”’ 

‘‘T don’t know that she has always 
been very kind—’’ Sara Wharton said, 
thoughtfully ; ««now shut that window 
behind you ; I don’t want you to sit ina 
draft, and the fresh air has driven out 
the perfumery. Why do you use per- 
fumery, Nellie? Nice girls don’t.’’ 

The girl looked at her blankly. 

««Yes; your aunt told me about you. 
She told me how she had taken care of 
you ever since your mother died; and 
how she had sent you to school, and 
bought pretty dresses for you, and done 
the housework herself so that you 
shouldn't spoil your hands ; and how she 
took in washing so that you might go to 
dancing school. She loved you very 
much, Nellie; but I am not sure that she 
was kind. Perhaps if you had had to 
work, you wouldn’t have come to this 
dreadful house, and brought shame and 
disgrace to Mrs. Sherman. You've 
broken her heart, Nellie.’’ 

The girl’s face paled and flushed ; and 
then quivered suddenly into a storm of 
tears. 

«7 don’t like it here. But I can’t help 
it. I lost my place in the shop. I was 
late, and they discharged me. And I was 
afraid to go home and tell my aunt, she 
jaws at me so. That was four weeks ago. 
It was the third place I'd lost. So I— 
came here. I don’t like it!’’ She 
squeezed her handkerchief into a damp 
ball and pressed it against her eyes, 
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sobbing. «The woman is socross. And 
—and I owe her for board.”’ 

Sara was silent. 

‘‘ But there ain’t anything I can do; 
I'd die rather than go back to my aunt’s. 
She’d never forgive me. I don’t blame 
her. But / don't like it here.’ 

‘‘Perhaps your aunt will forgive you ?’’ 
Sara said, gently. Nellie rocked back 
and forth, sobbing. 

‘I’m too wicked,’’ she recited; her 
eyes roved over Sara’s dark dress, and 
inspected her pretty little bonnet, and 
dwelt on the glitter of an amethyst 
pin at her throat. ‘Oh, dear, I wish I 
hadn’t; I wish I was dead,’’ she said, 
helplessly. 

Sara Wharton's face lit with a quick 
tenderness. She put her arm over the 
child’s bent shoulders, and drew the wet 
cheek down against her breast. ‘My 
dear, if you are sorry, if you know that it 
is wicked and dreadful, then the worst is 
over. Don’t wish to die—wish to live, so 
that you may be good. I know you can 
be good!’' she ended, with a burst of 


courage in her voice, that struck some 
answering chord in the poor, half-devel- 
oped little soul at her side. 


Nellie looked 
up. 

««Oh, I will be good—if I could just get 
out of here! and I’m half sick ; I’ve got 
such a pain under my left shoulder ; and 
I'm just tired of it—and Mrs. Smith is so 
cross. ButIcan’t gohome. My aunt’ll 
jaw at me. Oh, I can’t ever go home!”’ 
She whimpered a littie, and looked at her 
pretty finger nails, critically. 

«I’m sure your aunt will forgive you, 
Nellie,’’ Sara said. ‘Let's go and ask 
her to, now.’’ 

‘«Mrs. Smith won’t let me go, I guess,”’’ 
Nellie sighed; «I owe her two weeks 
board.”’ 

‘«T will pay her.’’ 

‘‘T'll come to-morrow,’’ the child de- 
murred ; already the emotion of repent- 
ance was evaporating. 

‘« Nellie, dear, I want you to come zow / 
Oh, Nellie, won’t you begin this minute 
to be good?”’ 

«I'm not so very bad,’’ Nellie pro- 
tested, ‘and I can’t come now, truly. I 
haven’t any sack. I—sold it.’’ The 
tears welled up in her soft eyes at the 
remembrance of her poverty. 


“You don’t need a sack. You'll 
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come in my carriage, and I’ll wrap a rug 
around you.”’ 

‘My!’ said Nellie, ‘is your carriage 
here? One of the club girls told me 
it had satin cushions. Is that so, Miss 
Wharton ?”’ 

‘Sara bit her lip; then she said, gently. 
«Never mind about the cushions, Nellie. © 
Oh, my dear, don’t think of things like 
that! Only just try with all your might 
to be good. Will you, Nellie ?’’ 

«« Why, certainly,’’ said Nellie. 

Sara Wharton drove home with a very 
serious look on her face. She had in- 
duced Nellie to leave that dreadful house ; 
—indeed the girl had yielded with that 
fatally facile willingness to do what she 
was told, which should have forbade any 
of the joy that may be felt over the one 
sinner that repenteth. But in the glow 
of «‘saving’’ the poor child, it was not 
easy for Sara Wharton to realize that 
Nellie’s first experience of sin had only 
reached the stage of the young smoker's 
disgust with his first cigar. The young 
lady, with her carriage and her satin 
cushions, had come at the right moment ; 
the moment when the expediency of 
morality had forced itself upon the girl’s 
little, flimsy common-sense—and she was 
willing to go shuddering back to common- 
place decency ; but as for any spiritual 
perception of sin, and righteousness, and 
judgment, it did not exist. 

Nellie had received her aunt’s forgive- 
ness as though she were conferring a 
favor. Indeed, she sighed with some 
impatience when Mrs. Sherman wept 
over her ; and she said again, fretfully, in 
response to Miss Wharton’s assertions 
that zow Nellie was going to be good,— 
‘why certainly, yes ;’’ and lookeé about, 
wearily, as if she wished the scene might 
come to an end. 

‘« Nobody shan’t never know, my darl- 
ing,’’ Mrs. Sherman told her, tremu- 
lously, with tenderness. ‘I'll say you've 
been visiting friends in New York.’’ 

« All right,’”’ said Nellie. And neither 
the aunt nor the niece quite understood 
Miss Wharton’s quick protest against 
trying to hide one sin with another. 

Sara, driving home, tired and saddened 
by the emotions of the afternoon, ac- 
knowledged to herself that the easy 
repentance was made of still less value 
by the easy forgiveness. 
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«« But some day she will repent, really 
and truly,’’ she told herself; but she 
sighed, and dropped the window of the 
brougham, leaning forward to get the 
dash of wet, cold wind in her face. It 
seemed to her as though she still felt the 
lifeless air of those horrible halls and 
stairways, and the scent of musk, and 
tobacco smoke, and stale liquor. 

«The only thing to do, the only way 
to save her, is to love her!’’ Sara Whar- 
ton said to herself, ‘and I’m going to 
love her !’’ 

When she reached home, and came in 
out of the cold dusk into the firelit hall, 
this divine intention of loving shone on 
her face with a beautiful solemnity. Her 
seriousness was so marked that her 
mother, who was just saying good even- 
ing to a departing caller, noticed it and 
said, with some anxiety: 

‘« My dear, there is nothing the matter, 
I hope?”’ 

‘‘No, mother darling,’’ the girl re- 
assured her, with a glance at the tall 
fellow who stood with his hat and stick 
in his hand, waiting for Mrs. Wharton’s 
bow. 

‘Sara, my dear, this is Dr. Morse. My 
daughter, Dr. Morse.’’ 

«I ventured to come and tell a sad 
story to your mother, Miss Wharton,” 
said the young man, ‘‘a dispensary story. 
I’ve just come on duty at the dispensary, 
but Mrs. Wharton's kindness was so pro- 
verbial that when I stumbled on a hard 
case, I came at once to tell her about it.’’ 

‘“‘T’ve no doubt she was delighted to 
hear of it,’’ Sara said, simply ; ‘‘ mother 
would really be dreadfully unhappy if 
everybody was prosperous ; her occupa- 
tion weuld be gone.”’ 

‘So long as she lives in Mercer, Mrs. 
Wharton’s happiness is assured,’’ the 
doctor said, smiling, and went away, say- 
ing to himself, «« What a girl! I don’t 
wonder people rave about her; she’s 
stunning! But I’m afraid she’s a pro- 
fessional philanthropist.’’ 

‘«So that’s the new doctor?’’ Sara said, 
pulling off her gloves; «‘he has a nice 
face, rather. Did you like him, darling?”’ 

‘«Yes,’’ her mother answered, doubt- 
fully, «‘only, Sara, my dear, he seems 
rather a stern young man. I wanted to 
give him a check for this poor man he 
came to tell me about; but he said that I 
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must let him clean windows, or some- 
thing, to earn it. And you know, my 
dear Sara, that would interfere with 
Jane’s work. I’d much rather give the 
check than arrange for work.’’ 

Sara kissed her, and cuddled her, for 
Mrs. Wharton was a little, roly-poly, 
comfortable sort of woman, and told her 
she was behind the times. 

‘‘ Nowadays,’’ announced the young 
lady, ‘the loaves and the fishes method 
is hopelessly unscientific ; bless your dear 
old-fashioned heart !’’ 


a. 


Now began the struggle to save Nellie 
Sherman. Day by day, hour by hour, 
Sara Wharton watched, and fought, and 
prayed. She invented (according to most 
approved charity methods) work for the 
vain and shiftless child. She had her 
taught to sew; by and by Nellie felt 
yearnings to be a_ book-keeper, and 
promptly Sara sent her to a commercial 
school. 

‘“You can pay me back, you know, 
when you get to work,’’ she said, as 
cheerfully as though she believed that 
Nellie was capable of feeling a money 
obligation. She entered Nellie’s name at 
her Girls’ Club; she tock her to concerts, 
and sent her books, and planned, and 
thought, and hoped, and always, always 
prayed. By and by, when the three 
terms at the commercial college were 
over, and Nellie, languidly grateful, 
doubted whether she should like book- 
keeping, but was, nevertheless, willing to 
‘give it a trial,’’ Sara found a place ina 
shop for her, and as the proprietor (an- 
other friend and dependent) could not pay 
the full wages, made up the sum herself. 
So it went on. The anxious, courageous, 
artificial fight ; and a year later Nellie 
was still ‘‘straight.’’ There had been 
great expenditure of time, and strength, 
and money, to save the little creature ; 
and, in a purely negative way the 
effort had been successful. Nellie was 
‘¢ straight.”’ 

Yet Sara Wharton was sometimes 
dreadfully discouraged; she could not 
see a single large or noble trait in the 
girl, altho’ it was her sweet and loving 
theory to believe in what she did not see 

«« Goodness is there, somewhere !’’ she 
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used to say to herself, ‘and I’ve got to 
love it out/’’ She took this latent good- 
ness for granted, especially in her effort 
to overcome Nellie’s enveloping selfish- 
ness. She was constantly trying to make 
the child realize the happiness of sacrifice. 

«‘Nellie,’?’ she said once, ‘‘now that 
you've got your place as book-keeper, and 
are earning some money, of course you 
want to pay me; but I think even before 
* that, you must want to pay for your board 
at your aunt’s? She has been so good to 
you, you know; and I’m sure you'll be 
glad to help her along a little?’”’ 

«Oh, certainly !’’ Nellie replied, with 
a blank look. 

‘How much do you think you can 
pay?’’ Sara suggested cheerfully. 

«« Well, just now,’’ Nellie demurred, «I 
really have to have a new dress ; perhaps, 
later, I can give her a little something.”’ 

Sara looked at her wistfully. «Don’t 
you want to, Nellie? I should think 
your very first thought would be to do 
something for her. Just think what she 
has done for you!” 

‘©Of course, I mean to,’’ Nellie said, 
tossing her head, «‘ but I’ve got to have 
a dress ;—and things.’’ 

‘If only she could once understand 
how awfully nice it is to give,’’ Sara 
reflected ; and then planned that every 
Saturday Nellie might come to the green- 
house and get some roses from the gar- 
dener,—‘‘ and take them to the hospital. 
It is delightful to do that!’’ she told 
Nellie, who smiled, faintly, and said, 
«¢QOh, certainly ;’’ but only came once for 
the flowers. 

Nevertheless, Nellie was ‘straight.’’ 
She had been ‘rescued.’’ Almost the 
same sort of rescue would have been 
achieved if Sara Wharton had fastened 
her into a straight jacket and locked her 
into a room. But, with Miss Wharton 
on one side, and her aunt on the other, 
day and night, the strange, boneless, 
unmoral little nature ‘«‘ kept straight ;”’ 
and in a glimmering way the girl even 
began to see that there were certain views 
which were thought admirable, and once 
in a while she tried them on, as it were, 
and regarded herself in the mirror of 
Miss Wharton’s warm and joyous appro- 
bation. 

‘«T was so sorry not to see you at the 
club last night, Nellie,’’ Sara said to her 
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one day, dropping in to buy a pair of 
gloves at the shop where Nellie kept the 
books. 

‘««My aunt wasn’t well,’’ said Nellie, 
‘cand I stayed at home to take care 
of her.’’ Such a light came into Sara 
Wharton’s sweet face, such tenderness, 
and triumph, and quick hope, that Nellie 
looked at her curiously. 

«‘That was right, Nellie, dear,’’ she 
said; ‘I'm so glad you did it. I’m so 
glad,’’ she repeated, and went away, her 
eyes misty and her heart lifted up. She 
could not help going in to see Mrs. Sher- 
man, making the excuse of bringing her 
some fruit because she was ill, but really 
to share her exultation. 

««Sick ?’’ said Mrs. Sherman, “ why, 
no, ma’am, I’m not sick, no more than I 
always am with worry about that there 
Nellie. She didn’t come from the club 
last night until after eleven, and I was 
scared to death for fear she'd gone off 
with them Caligan girls — they’re fast 
girls, that’s what they are; and she’s 
struck up a great friendship with ’em. 
My, she’ll worry me into my grave, 
Nellie will. But she said you'd kept her 
late to help you getting the Christmas 
greens up—and of course that was all 
right.” 


III. 


‘«“You owe something to your family, 
my child,’’ Mrs. Wharton said one day ; 
‘‘you make us all very anxious and 
worried by overworking so; it’s your 
duty to take a little rest.”’ 

‘« Mother, darling,’’ Sara began to pro- 
test, ‘I really can't go away now; the 
Girls’ Club and—”’ 

‘¢ You needn’t begin the list, my dear,’’ 
her mother interrupted—‘ I know them 
all. Dear, dear! Sara, when I was a 
girl, young women owed some duties to 
their parents, as well as all the shiftless, 
worthless, idle people in the world.”’ 

“TI trust I’m not a Borrioboola-Gha 
person,’’? murmured Sara. 

‘‘Don’t be foolish, my child,” Mrs. 
Wharton said, ‘‘and use long words when 
your poor old mother don’t know what 
they mean—’’ 

‘You darling !’’ said Sara, and hugged 
her so tightly that Mrs. Wharton remon- 
strated. 
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‘It would be a great deal more to the 
point if, instead of kissing me, you 
would be an obedient child,’ she told 
her ; ‘‘ you worry me to death, working 
so hard; and I want you to come to 
Florida for a little while. I asked Dr. 
Morse if he didn’t think you were doing 
too much, and he said you took a great 
deal of unnecessary trouble, and so you 
see he agrees with me.” 

‘« Mother, dear, how you adore doctors! 
Dr. Morse doesn’t know what he’s talk- 
ing about. But you might tell me what 
else he said?”’ 

«Oh, some nonsense about — about 
your being of so much value to Mercer,”’ 
Mrs. Wharton admitted, with evident 
fear that one statement might lessen the 
value of the other. 

But whether it was Dr. Morse’s under- 
standing of the value of her work, or 
whether it was her mother’s entreaties, 
Sara at last agreed to go away for a little 
while, though it was hard work to get 
things in running order for a two 
months’ absence of their head. Nellie 
was her greatest anxiety ; two months 
without oversight and guidance — who 
could tell what might happen! So Sara 
made many plans; the girl was to be 
guarded on this side and on that: she 
was to have steady work, and she was to 
have frequent amusement; pleasure and 
profit were all arranged. And before she 
went Sara had a little talk with her. She 
had sent for the girl, who came up into 
her bedroom, where, just before dinner, 
Miss Wharton was sitting in the fire- 
light ; the pretty room was full of dusky 
shadows; its faint scent of roses, its 
deep, soft chairs, the shimmer of silver 
on the toilet-table, all its delicate luxury, 
was evident enough to Nellie. The 
sullen upper lip swelled out as she 
looked enviously about her; she liked 
the touch of the silk cushions, the feel- 
ing of the soft white rug under her feet ; 
the color of Miss Wharton’s crimson 
tea-gown fed her eyes with delight. She 
hardly heard what the young lady was 
saying. 

‘‘ Nellie, dear, I want you to try your 
very best to be good while I’m away.”’ 

‘Oh, certainly,’’ said Nellie, with a 
sigh. 

Sara clasped her hands together over 
her knees, and held her lip between her 
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teeth, drawing in her breath; Nellie 
watched her rings wink and flash in the 
firelight. 

‘Nellie,’ (Sara was saying to herself, 
‘‘Oh, I hope I will say what is wise. I 
hope Ican touch her!’’) « Nellie, you 
know how I have always believed in you, 
and hoped for you; and just because I 
have, and because I am truly, truly your 
friend, I want to ask you to do two 
things for me while I’m away. First, 
promise me not to tell another lie; oh, 
Nellie, you don't know how unhappy 
you made me when you told me that lie 
about the club.’’ 

Nellie dropped her head upon her 
breast, and made no answer. 

«And then,’’ Sara went on, ‘I want 
you totry not to be so selfish. I am so 
grieved to have you so indifferent to Mrs. 
Sherman’s kindness to you. She told me 
that you had only given her one dollar 
and seventy-five cents since you went to 
work. And don’t you see, you have been 
receiving everything she could give you, 
of love and care, and yet you have given 
her nothing! You haven’t even been kind 
to her, Nellie.”’ 

“QOh!’’ said Nellie, «well, I wish I 
was dead. Everybody’s always finding 
fault. I’m sure there’s lots of girls worse 
than me. But I’m always being picked 
at. I wish I was dead.”’ 

Sara was nervous and overstrained ; 
besides, she was conscious of the lack 
in her own soul of love for this poor, re- 
pulsive little being; her self-reproach 
brought the tears to her eyes. ‘I didn’t 
mean to be hard on you, Nellie,’’ she 
said, ‘‘only I want you to try.’’ 

‘‘T always try,’’ said Nellie. 

*«And,”’ Sara’s brave young voice went 
on, ‘‘I do want you to feel that—that 
Christ cares ; that God cares, Nellie, that 
you shall be a good, true, dear girl. Will 
you just think of that, Nellie?’”’ 

‘“Why, of course,’’ Nellie answered 
resentfully, wiping her eyes. ‘I do 
always. My aunt makes me go to church 
every Sunday. Miss Sara, do you think 
you have any pieces of velvet in your rag- 
bag ?’’ 


Sara _ started. she re- 


‘«Rag-bag?’’ 
peated, vaguely, «* Velvet ?”’ 
‘‘T thought I could trim my hat over,’’ 


Nellie explained. ‘‘ You’ve got so many 
things,’’ she ended, sullenly. 
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Sara was silent for a few minutes, 
reasoning with herself. After all, Nellie 
was young ; it was natural for her to like 
pretty things. 

«Yes, I can give you some velvet, I 
think,’’ she said, cheerfully; ‘and, 
Nellie, I have a plan for you; what are 
you going to give your aunt for a Christ- 
mas gift?” 

‘«Me?”’ Nellie looked up, blankly. 

‘«T know you’ll want to give her some- 
thing,’’ Sara went on, ‘and I was think- 
ing ofa nice chair! What do you think 
of that?’’ 

«‘A chair !’’ repeated Nellie in astonish- 
ment, “‘why, I wouldn’t buy a chair for 
myself!’’ 

Sara sighed. ‘But you would like the 
fun of buying one for somebody else, 
wouldn’t you?’”’ 

«Well, I ain’t got any money,”’ the girl 
said, uneasily ; and then Miss Wharton 
unfolded her plan, which was that she 
would give Nellie five dollars, and Nellie 
should add what she could, and a present 
should be purchased. 

«« Add something, if it’s only a dollar,”’ 
Sara said, pleadingly ; ‘‘a good, com- 
fortable chair can be bought for six 
dollars.”’ 

‘«“Why, yes; I don’t mind,’’ Nellie 
agreed, in a wearied way. She did not 
understand all this talk; she saw no 
reason in Miss Sara’s giving Mrs. Sher- 
man a chair, and saying it was Nellie’s 
gift ; still, she didn’t mind. 

‘You'll like to do that, won’t you, 
Nellie?’’ Sara said, anxiously. 

‘«Oh, certainly,’ said Nellie. 


IV. 


The Whartons did not get back until 
April, and the improvement in Sara’s 
color, and the clear, glad look in her 
eyes, showed how much she had needed 


the change. She was all ready for her 
brave, happy work for other people. 
Her very first visit was to Nellie’s 
aunt. When she climbed up to the top 
tenement, stopping to open a window on” 
landing half-way up, so that the sweet 
spring air might turn out the odors of 
the hall-sink, and the dirt in the corners 
and on the stairs, she came into Mrs. 
Sherman’s room, a little, breathless, but 
with a soft rose-color on her cheek. 
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«Well!’’ she called out cordially, 
‘‘Here I am again, Mrs. Sherman ; how 
are you; and how is Nellie?’’ and then 
she discovered Nellie sitting close to the 
stove, on which was a tin boiler full of 
steaming, soapy linen, which Mrs. Sher- 
man, bare armed and draggled, pushed 
down once in a while with a broom 
handle. ; 

‘© There /’’ said Mrs. Sherman, « well! 
my sakes, Miss Wharton, it do do me 
good to see you. Look at that there 
girl!’’ 

Nellie sunk her head on her breast and 
began to cry. Sara was instantly serious. 
‘‘TIs anything wrong?’’ she said, gravely. 

«Wrong !’’ cried Mrs. Sherman, shrilly. 
‘Well, I guess! I told her I’d keep her 
till you come home, though she’s a shame 
to any decent woman. My! what I 
done for that child—there!’’ She put 
her apron over her head, sobbing and 
vociferating. ‘I told her I’dtell you. I 
ain’t let her out of that door since. I'll 
keep her straight now, as long as /live—’’ 

Nellie, her face drawn and pale, sat 
plucking at the fringe of the shawl about 
her shoulders, her sullen lips compressed, 
her eyes cast resolutely down. 

‘‘Nellie?’’ Sara said. There was no 
answer. 

‘« What has happened, Nellie?’’ 

Silence. 

«Tell me; I won’t be hard on you, 
Nellie. Have you—gone wrong again ?’’ 

Nellie crossed her feet and made no 
reply. 

In despair Sara turned again to Mrs. 
Sherman, who, with tears, declaring first 
that Nellie should leave her house that 
night, and then that she would never let 
her out of her sight, told the shameful 
fact of another fall; another repentance. 

««She’s sick, that’s what’s the matter, 
that’s all her reformin’ amounts to ;’’ the 
aunt said; ‘‘she was bleedin’ from her 
lungs, so she came home. She was gone 
aweek. It was two weeks last Thursday 
she come back. Well, I thought she was 
dyin’. I was up with her three nights. 
I sent for that there doctor at the dispen- 
sary. He give her some stuff. That’s it 
in the bottle on the mantel. Well, I 
didn’t let on to him how she'd been 
carryin’ on! Shame on her! I’m done 
with her. She can go out to the gutter. 
That’s where she belongs—’’ 
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«‘Oh, Mrs. Sherman,’’ Sara protested, 
her color coming and going. « Nellie, how 
could you! oh, Nellie!’’ She looked 
over at the girl with a sort of passionate 
disappointment and pity, yet with that 
physical shrinking which the good 
woman feels in the presence of the bad 
woman. With illness, Nellie’s vanity had 
ebbed ; she was untidy, her hands were 
dirty ; she had not frizzed her hair for 
days, and it hung about her dull face in 
lifeless strands. 

‘«Well,’’ Mrs. Sherman burst out, 
‘‘there! She's broke my heart. Nellie, 
it’s time for your medicine. She ain’t 
got no appetite, Miss Wharton. I don’t 
know what I shall do!’’ The woman’s 
worn face quivered with tears. Nellie 
got up and took her medicine; she 
glanced at the hem of Miss Wharton’s 
skirt, but would not lift her eyes any 
higher. The clothes on the stove boiled, 
and the suds splashed over and sizzled 
on the hot iron. Mrs. Sherman, talking 
and crying, rammed them down with the 
clothes-stick. 

‘‘T couldn’t believe it at first. She’d 
kep' straight more ’an a year. But she 
got to goin’ with a lot o’ them fast girls, 
and she spent every cent she had on her 
back—”’ 

‘Sara looked around suddenly «Did 
she give you a present of a chair at 
Christmas ?”’ 

‘A chair? No; she never gave me 
nothing. Not a thing. You told her 
she'd got to pay me board. I’da been 
satisfied with that, and not a wanted no 
presents of chairs. Well, I took her out 
of her dyin’ mother’s arms, and I’ve 
lived to see the day I wished she’d a died 
then, with my poor, blessed sister. She 
made a misstep, I will say ; and the man 
made off and left her. But she was ex- 
pectin’ to marry him. It was different 
from this one. /’ve been a respectable 
woman ali my life, and I can’t stand the 
shame of this—the neighbors ’1l know—’’ 
she rambled on, crying and jabbing at 
the steaming clothes, and looking with 
furtive, dumb love at the little, sick, 
mean face on the other side of the stove. 

As for Sara Wharton, she went home 
heart-sick, but gathering up her cour- 
age and her faith for further effort ; this 
time to save the body as well as the soul. 

The first thing to be done was, plainly, 
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to see the doctor at the dispensary, who 
had already examined Nellie. 

«‘T’ll have to tell him the truth about 
her,’’ Sara thought, frowning. But it 
never occurred to her to shirk this. 

‘« Yes, I remember the case, I think,’’ 
said Dr. Morse—‘‘ incipient phthisis, I 
believe. Just let me look it up; yes, 
that was it ; anemia, also; I gave hera 
tonic."’ 

‘«Phthisis ?’’ Sara repeated, her color 
paling. «Oh, Dr. Morse, doesn’t that 
mean—consumiption ?’’ 

‘« Not yet,’’ he answered, with all the 
cheerfulness of scientific indifference. 
‘« It will doubtless develop into consump- 
tion.”’ 

‘« But that means she will de ?”’ Sara 
said, her dark eyes full of fear. ‘Oh, is 
it as bad asthat?’’ Her lip trembled. 
The young man looked at her with 
attention. 

‘‘T am sorry I told you so abruptly ; I 
did not realize that the young woman 
was anything to you, personally ; and I 
assure you the case is not hopeless.”’ 

«Is there any hope? Oh, Dr. Morse, 
it is so awful to think of her dying, zow / 
What must be done? How uneven 
things are! There was I, a strong, well 
woman, down in Florida, and this poor 
girl—”’ 

«‘There is perhaps some difference in 
the value of the two lives,’’ the doctor 
objected, smiling. Sara brushed this 
aside as unworthy of an answer. 

«« What can we do?”’ 

‘‘Well, I suppose if she could go away 
into the country, and live a quiet, regular 
life, with plenty of milk to drink, and 
plenty of fresh air, and proper exercise, 
she would at least be greatly benefited. 
Possibly cured. There are no marked 
lesions, I think, in the lung.”’ 

Sara listened with frowning intent- 
ness ; then she drew a long breath of 
relief. ‘(I am so thankful that it is not 
hopeless. But I think that—that in pre- 
scribing for her, I mean planning for her, 
you ought to know—all there is to know, 
about her.’’ 

«Yes, that is advisable,’’ the doctor 
agreed, easily ; the charming color of her 
cheek, the bunch of violets on her shoul- 
der, her beautiful, troubled brown eyes, 
were not lost upon this young man. ‘I 
thought her a vain little thing,’’ he 
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went on, ‘‘ and rather brutal to the good 
woman who was taking care of her. But 
illness makes us all selfish.”’ 

‘‘T am afraid she is vain, poor child,”’ 
Sara said, ‘‘and selfisy, too, rather. But 
the worst of it is, she has—she has not 
been good, Dr. Morse.’’ 

«« Ah—’”’ said the young man. 

‘««A year ago I hoped she had re- 
formed, but while I was away it—hap- 
pened again.”’ 

«IT see. Isee.’’ 

«Of course, in sending her away that 
has to be considered. She must be 
among people who will do her good.”’ 

«« And to whom she will not do harm.”’ 

Sara looked a little startled. «Of 
course ; but I had not thought of that.”’ 

“It seems to me that is very impor- 
tant,’ he said, smiling. ‘‘ Speaking of 
important things, I wish I might tell you 
of another case which needs the country ; 
or are your hands too full to consider any 
one else?’’ 

«Alas, it is my purse which is not 
full,’’ she said, ruefully ; «‘ but is it very 
bad ?”’ 

‘‘TIt is a poor soul, a hard-working, 
honest little creature, who has an old 


mother and an imbecile brother to sup- 
port; and she’s nearly at an end of her 


strength. She needs to be braced up.”’ 

‘I wish I could send her away, too,” 
Sara said, pitifully; «but I’ve begged 
and begged for my cases until, positively, 
I haven’t the face to ask for any more 
money. My friends fly when they see 
me approaching, for fear I’m going to say 
‘give, give!’’’ She laughed a little, and 
the doctor looked at her with critical 
amusement. 

‘But of the two, you’d give the little 
—you’d give Nellie Sherman the chance 
for health ?’’ 

‘But it’s only ‘bracing up’ that your 
poor woman needs,’’ Sara said, with a 
troubled look, ‘‘and you say Nellie will 
die if she don’t go away? ”’ 

‘Perhaps that would be the best thing 
that could happen.”’ 

‘««Dr. Morse! Would you have me let 
Nellie Sherman die, that three people 
should be comfortable ?’’ 

‘*IT would, indeed,’’ he said, with a 
whimsical smile. 

She looked at him in silent dismay, 
and he thought she shrank a little. 
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‘««My dear Miss Wharton,’’ he said, 
quickly, «just look at the situation: 
your poor Nellie is a moral leper ; she is 
tainted; she is a contagion; she’s had 
her opportunity to get well (I speak spir- 
itually) ; she has had a year and a half 
of the most patient and earnest effort ex- 
pended upon her; but she’s too deeply 
diseased to profit by it, and the chances 
are she is incurable. On the other hand, 
here is a woman who is a center and 
source of moral health. Each needs 
physical restoration; one for her life; 
the other for her usefulness,—and, later, 
no doubt, her life, too. To which shall 
the chance be given ?’’ 

‘‘To the one who might die,’’ Sara 
said, indignantly. «‘Dr. Morse, I don’t 
see how you dare to say any soul is 
incurably bad—”’ 

‘‘T only said the probabilities were that 
she was incurable; if you have only a 
certain amount of medicine, will you give 
it to the moribund, or the person who is 
just coming down with an illness ?”’ 

«T don’t think the illustration is good,”’ 
Sara answered, loftily ; «« we are speaking 
of souls. And we have no right to say 
we know the limit—’’ her voice fell a 
little—«« of God’s power.”’ 

Dr. Morse looked as though he were 
about to speak, but apparently thought 
better of it. 

««]’m very sorry for your poor woman,”’ 
Sara went on, ‘‘and I'll try to see if I 
can’t arrange a little rest for her; but 
first of all, life must be saved.’’ 

Then she went away, her lip between 
her white teeth, and her breath quick ; 
‘chorrible man!’’ she said to herself, 
‘«the idea of reasoning about a thing like 
that—a human life! Dreadful person ! 
I hope I shall never see him again.”’ 

Dr. Morse, in his office, thrust his hands 
down into his pockets, and stretched 
his feet out, and reflected. «I suppose 
she thinks I’m a brute. I might have 
known better than to talk to a senti- 
mental girl as though she were a rational 
being. She'll keep that creature alive 
long enough to bring two or three fellows 
down to the gutter, and, possibly, even 
continue her physical and moral charac- 
teristics in a child (tho’ that’s not likely, 
thank heaven), and then feel that she’s 
done her duty! Good Lord, the harm 
these philanthropists do!’’ Nevertheless 
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he softened a little when a short and 
formal note came from Miss Wharton, 
with asmall sum of money for «the case 
of which he had spoken.’’ 

‘««She’s got a good heart, that girl ;’’ he 
told himself. «‘Her ten dollars won’t do 


much, though ; and to think of that little 
squalid Nellie Sherman having a hundred 
spent to keep her worthless body alive 


V. 


So Nellie’s summer outing was ar- 
ranged : she was to have two months in 
a quiet place in the country ; plenty of 
fresh air, and good milk, and wholesome 
food. 

No wonder the little pale cheeks grew 
round and faintly pink; that her eyes 
seemed darker and brighter ; her pinched, 
white lips fuller and redder, and her 
whole miserable, sickly body began to 
thrive. In a month it was evident that 
the quiet life which Sara had taken such 
pains to find, was good for her. It was a 
‘« quiet life.’ From the girl's point of 
view it was intolerable. She endured in 
her way, the misery of the intellectual 
man or woman, cut off absolutely from 
books or study of any kind ; or of a clean 
person obliged to live in filth. The con- 
trast was as great. The fact that it was 
in favor of righteousness did not make it 
any the less painful. Nellie’s sudden 
removal from the cheap and base excite- 
ments of her life caused absolute suffer- 
ing. Such suffering untempted and 
ignorant reformers argue is good for the 
soul. Had they ever tried it, they would 
know better. 

Nellie, brooding over what she felt was 
the cruel hardship of her life, came to 
feel toward Sara Wharton, instead of 
the uncomfortable resentment which in 
such natures takes the place of gratitude, 
a venomous hatred. Sara seemed to this 
poor, mean soul, a powerful enemy, one 
who interfered with every joy; and, not 
content with that, who «talked;’’ and 
Nellie hated talk. Like most of her class, 
except when in a rage, she had little to 
beyond exclamations, and Miss 
Wharton's impetuous flow of words, her 
entreaties, and rebukes, and suggestions, 
had only bewildered and irritated the girl. 

And Sara, like most of her class, never 
took Nellie’s mental deficiencies into 


say 
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account ; she treated her always like a 
rational being ; like a «Soul,’’ Sara her- 
self would have said. 

Meanwhile, up on the farm, as her 
fright about her ows health subsided, poor 
Nellie raged against her benefactor and 
her fate. She fell into fits of weeping, or 
what was worse to the quiet husband and 
wife in whose charge she was, into long 
silences, broken only by fitful flashes of 
black temper. Yet, in spite of this, her 
bodily health increased. Very likely 
there would have been open rebellion, and 
a break for liberty by midsummer, if an 
unexpected interest had not come into 
her life. Two students with their tutor, 
came to camp out near the farm, and after 
passing them once or twice in the road, 
and giggling with them over the posting 
of a letter in the office, poor Nellie grew 
better tempered. She frizzed her hair 
with keener enjoyment, and practised airs 
and graces before her glass all the long, 
hot forenoons; and in the afternoons 
walked in to the village on the remote 
chance of meeting the two boys. She did 
not see them often, but to know they were 
near gave her something to think about 
in the deadly monotony of farm life, and 
she was much happier. On the rare 
occasions of their meeting she would roll 
her eyes, and talk in her simpering, nasal 
voice, of the weather, or the novel she 
had been reading, or how her “‘ guardian”’ 
sent her into the country for her health. 
The boys said to each other that she 
was pretty, and ripping good fun ; and 
used to laugh over her silliness with their 
tutor. They were too busy, and too whole- 
somely happy to give very much thought 
to her. 

So the summer passed. The health 
which Sara Wharton so earnestly desired 
had returned, temporarily at least. When 
at last the first of September came, and 
Miss Wharton’s letter arrived to say she 
might come home,—such a gentle, friend- 
ly, sympathetic letter,—Nellie was wild 
with delight. She could hardly remem- 
ber to say good-by to the kind people 
who had looked after her for the last three 
months; she almost forgot the boys; 
she was tremulous with joy. 

‘‘Oh, I’m so glad to go back—oh, I 
hate, hate, have the country !’’ she kept 
saying; while the husband and wife 
looked at each other wonderingly. 
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So, strengthened and invigorated, pant- 
ing for excitement, unchecked by any 
moral perceptions, by gratitude, by love, 
even by fear, (now that she was well 
again),—she came back to Mercer. 


VI. 


One night in December, Sara Wharton, 
coming home from a dinner, was told that 
Dr. Morse was waiting for her in the 
library. She went in at once, pulling off 
her long gloves, and with her white cloak 
falling back from her lovely shoulders. 
She had not seen the doctor since that 
talk about Nellie, and she had forgotten 
her indignation with him. She had heard 
too much of his goodness among the poor 
people to harbor resentment. 

‘Oh, I am so sorry to be so late,’’ she 
said. ‘‘ Have you been waiting very long? 
Oh, this room is cold! Why haven’t they 
kept the fire up?’’ She turned, witha 
pretty, hospitable impulse to summon a 
servant, but Dr. Morse stopped her, with 
a gesture. 

‘‘T am quite warm. 
you for a few moments. 
help me.”’ 

‘‘Indeed, I will; has anything gone 
wrong ?’”’ 

«© Yes,”’ he said, with a hard look. 

‘«« One of your poor people?’’ she asked. 
She sat down by the fire, one silken foot 
on the fender; her cloak had slipped 
down behind her, and she was pulling 
out her gloves, and smoothing them on 
her knee; she looked up at him with a 
charming smile. 

‘‘Yes,’? he said, ‘‘one of my poor 
people—and yours. Miss Wharton, can 
you tell me anything about Nellie Sher- 
man?” 

‘‘Nellie?’’ Sara Wharton’s face began 
to change. ‘Oh, Dr. Morse, I wish I 
could tell you anything encouraging 
about her. She quarreled with her aunt, 
and went to work at a factory in the 
Upper Village. She hardly ever comes 
home, I’m sorry to say; she is boarding 
with a respectable family, I believe, and I 
think she does not depend on Mrs. Sher- 
man for any money. But I’ve lost my 
hold on her—if I ever had any! She has 
only been to see me once since she came 
I You know I sent 


home in September. 
her away in the summer? And she got 


I will only detain 
I want you to 
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well, Dr. Morse!’’ she ended, triumph- 
antly. 

«Yes; she did,’’ he said with such 
stern significance, that Sara Wharton felt 
her face pale, though she did not know 
why. 

‘What is the matter? 
again? is she—dead ?”’ 

‘‘Dead?’’ he repeated. 
were.”’ 

‘Dr. Morse !”’ 

‘‘Miss Wharton, that miserable crea- 
ture has lived long enough to corrupt and 
seduce an innocent boy. Young Jack 
Hayes has—I beg your pardon, this is 
plain talk—but I am a physician and you 
are—a philanthropist, so we need not 
mince words,—Jack has gone off with 
her. I have come to-night from his moth- 
er’s bedside. Mrs. Hayes has just heard 
what he has done—her innocent boy.”’ 

Sara rose, shrinking and wincing as 
though he had struck her. 

«‘T thought it possible,’ he went on, 
“that you might know where she was 
living, and perhaps I could get on her 
track. She met Jack up in the country ; 
he was there with a tutor; of course, she 
had no difficulty in finding him when he 
came back to town. He went off ‘with 
her on Sunday, we think—at least, one 
of the Clay boys saw him with her 
Sunday night, and he hasn't been home 
since.”’ 

‘«‘T don’t know where she is,’’ Sara 
said, brokenly. 

««T went to see Mrs. Sherman before I 
came here, and do you know what she 
said to me? She sat, poor woman, with 
the tears streaming down her cheeks, and 
rocking back and forth in abject misery ; 
‘oh,’ she said, ‘if I could only know 
she was dead! If she was just safe in her 
grave!’"’ 

Sara shivered. 

“IT thought to myself, ‘she would be, 
you poor soul, if some of us wise people 
had not interfered.’ I reproach myself,” 
he went on, savagely, ‘‘that I did not 
try to dissuade you when you told me 
you meant to keep the girl alive. We 
ought to stamp such vermin out—or let 
it die out, at least. Instead you philan- 
thropists, and we doctors do all we can to 
keep them alive,—that they may propa- 
gate their kind; fortunately, nature gen- 
erally prevents that, but Nellie’s mother 
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is she sick 


“T wish she 
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was a fallen woman, you may remember. 
Poor Jack—poor Mrs. Hayes! Miss Whar- 
ton, our hands are not innocent of that 
boy’s blood.”’ 

Sara was very white; she still trem- 
bled, but she lifted her head and looked 
full at him. «Dr. Morse,—are you God, 
to kill?”’ 

«Or you, to make alive?’’ he inter- 
rupted. «I did not ask you to kill—I 
asked you not to interfere ;—to allow God 
to work in his own way. I asked you to 
use that judgment which, in ordinary 
affairs, is so excellent,—to consider proba- 
bilities; you do as much as that in refus- 
ing to leave a lighted candle in a powder 
magazine! And may I remind you—’’ 
they had both risen, and from a cruel sort 
of justice on his part, and a horrified 
dismay on hers, anger was arising in 
their eyes—‘‘ may I remind you of a poor 
woman of whom I spoke that day you 
came to see me about Nellie ?—she is in 
the hospital, broken down absolutely ; 
lier brother is in the almshouse, and her 
mother living on charity. But Nellie 
Sherman, a thief, a liar, a moral imbecile, 
is alive!”’ 

‘‘You have no right to say such 
things,’’ Sara said in a low voice. «I 
had to give that poor creature a chance 
to save her soul ; and to do that I had to 
save her body—’”’ 

«« And ruin Jack—body and soul—”’ 

‘«« That was not my business,”’ she flung 
back at him. 

‘‘It was your business,’’ he said! «It 
was your business to weigh probabilities, 
and decide on values—as far as your 
human reason went. There is only a 
limited amount of power in the world, 
Miss Wharton ; only a limited amount of 
opportunity, or of money, for that mat- 
ter ; and you are bound to put power, and 
opportunity, and money where they will 
do the most good! JD/d you put them 
where they would do the most good ?”’ 


ONE WOMAN’S STORY—A STUDY. 


Sara flinched ; then rallied all her faith: 
‘Dr. Morse, I did the duty which came 
to my hands; I had no choice!”’ 

‘‘ No choice !’’ he repeated. ‘ There is 
always choice; that’s where responsi- 
bility comes in. The good woman and the 
bad woman may not come and stand 
hand in hand before you, each asking aid. 
But the good woman, abstractly, is always 
dying, (or—being tempted to turn intoa 
bad woman, for that matter!) so there is 
always choice. We've got to consider 
moral economics ; we’ve no business to 
gratify our selfish sentimentalism at the 
expense of society !’’ He was so much in 
earnest that he did not see how tensely 
she was holding herself, or what a look of 
terror had come into her young face. 

‘‘The Gospel of Love is all I can 
plead,’’ she said, in the voice of one 
insisting to herself,—*< but it is the salva- 
tion of the world!”’ 

All the stern anxiety of his face melted 
into an exaltation as intense as her own. 
‘« Law is the salvation of the world! And 
law means that the good of the whole, 
not the comfort of the individual, shall be 
considered ; it means a love so sane, and 
so wise, as to permit the mercy of death.”’ 

Sara put her hands over her face to 
hide a burst of tears. Her accuser ground 
his teeth in helpless discomfort. 

«I’m right,’”’ he said, doggedly, «but 
I’m a brute; I wish you would forgive 
me.”’ 

She turned from him, unable to speak. 
He wanted to follow her, to comfort her, 
to say, as one does to a child or a woman, 
‘«never mind !’’—but he dared not. 

‘««]’m sorry I’ve wounded you,’’ he said 
again, miserably ; ‘I hope you will for- 
give me?”’ 

‘« Forgive you?’’ she turned and faced 
him, the tears on her face; «I haven't 
anything to forgive. Do you suppose I 
care how you talk to me ?—if I am right? 
oh, 7f I am right!” 


‘sf WES: — 
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III. 


By SIR ROBERT HARTON. 


OW many people are there in this 
civilized world who really think ? 
That is, how many are there who are not 
guided by the prejudices of early in- 
struction? Who is he that is willing to 
say that he is a reasoning being? What 
is the subject which he feels capable of 
considering, free from the prejudices of 
his early environment and education ? 
Is it a question of government before 
which he is able to throw aside his pre- 
conceptions? Is it one of religion, where 
he feels certain that no influence of pa- 
rental or ministerial teaching will fetter 
the free movement of those powers with 
which God has endowed him? Or is it 
in matters of taste in which he can feel 
specially sure that no early association 
or dimly formed ideal will draw his brain 
away from the performance of its highest 
function ? 


I sat in the early morning on the broad 
veranda of the country club, an inviting 
breakfast before me, the air fresh and in- 


vigorating. The newly risen sun was 
playing a hundred tricks with the foliage 
on the hillside. I had been wondering 
how the people, who seemed so happy, 
had achieved their independence from the 
mass of customs and ideals, laws and tra- 
ditions which in my own country bind 
Englishmen in such tight swathes that 
any effort at regeneration seems so wild 
and hopeless as only to excite the ridicule 
and pity of even the wisest men. 

The difficulties in the way of an ideal 
state lie in the imperfections of the 
human mind. The qualities which are 
inimical to any equitable distribution of 
those things which make up the comfort 
of mankind, have been developed by cen- 
turies of greed ; greed inbred as the result 
of scarcity in the days when production 
was incomparably less per capita, but re- 
tained now when science and invention 
have increased production more than 
twice tenfold—retained because in former 
days of scarcity not only commerce and 
government but even religion itself had 


acquired rights which were not then and 
must not to-day be lightly questioned. 
If these people of Virland were at all 
like the English then they did not 
think. My countrymen laugh at the 
Chinese who go on from century to cen- 
tury accepting whatever is, as right, not 
dreaming by what slight shades their 
methods of thought are differentiated from 
those of this older civilization. 

During breakfast, I had been reading 
in a little volume which I had carried with 
me on my expedition, an account of the 
early work of Herbert Spencer, and my 
mind was lost in amazement before the 
facts of his first presentation tothe public 
of a philosophy which has since come to 
be accepted by the scientists of every 
portion of the giobe. How many people 
were there in Great Britain in the year 
1850 ready even to consider a new and 
striking philosophy ? Spencer must have 
computed it at seven hundred and fifty, 
for he had the temerity to publish that 
number of copies of his first work. This 
would seem to be a very modest estimate 
in view of the fact that there was a popu- 
lation of at least thirty millions of people 
to be drawn from. But how wild was his 
miscalculation is proven by the fact that 
it required more than fourteen years to 
dispose of these seven hundred and fifty 
copies. As he himself says that he gave 
away a large number, and as it is reason- 
able to suppose that a percentage fell by 
accident into the hands of persons who 
bought them without the intention of 
reading them, it seems probable that the 
historians of the future, when comment- 
ing on these facts, will estimate that be- 
tween the years 1850 and 1860 the think- 
ing people of Great Britain numbered 
about three hundred and forty-nine. Mr. 
Spencer’s second volume met with scarce- 
ly a better fate. Undaunted by his first 
experience, he had the temerity again to 
risk an edition of seven hundred and fifty 
copies. For the sale of these seven hun- 
dred and fifty volumes but twelve years 
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were required, proving conclusively that 
between 1860 and 1870 the average intelli- 
gence of Great Britain had risen. Yet this 
philosophy to-day revolutionizing the 
world shows what it means for one man to 
educate the minds of even three hundred 
and forty-nine others. One can scarcely 
help, in this connection, wondering 
whether if, instead of selecting England 
for his field of operation, Spencer had 
transferred his volumes to Central China, 
he might not have instructed three 
hundred and forty-nine Confucians with- 
in an even shorter time than fourteen 
years. 

My mind went back from _ these 
thoughts to the difficulties which must 
have presented themselves to the framers 
of the new government under which the 
people of Virland were now so favored. 
By what method was the mind of the 
average Virlander so radically changed ? 
In my talks with the Governor he had 
laid great stress upon present conditions 
in contrast with those which existed 
under the old system of competition. “Of 
all the infinite variety of waste resulting 
from competition,’’ he had said, «the 
worst was the waste of mind. Men were 
diverted from the line of greatest use- 
fulness, the resulting loss to the com- 
munity being almost inconceivable.”’ 

Turning to my book once more, I found 
an illustration which threw light upon 
the Governor's meaning. Not only was 
Herbert Spencer fourteen and then twelve 
years in disposing of a total of fifteen 
hundred volumes, but it was by the merest 
chance of fortune that he was in position 
to write even the first, or having written 
that, to proceed with the work which will 
have so important a bearing upon the 
future of mankind. Luckily forthe rest 
of us, Mr. Spencer had been left a small 
income, sufficient not only to meet his 
modest wants, but also to defray the cost 
of publishing the very limited editions 
which were first offered. He had worked 
for nearly twenty-four years before the 
outlay in publishing his philosophy was 
returned to him by a recognition suffi- 
ciently broad to make the publication 
profitable. Had he come into the world 
without income, as does the average man, 
this brain would probably have been 
devoted, by the exigencies of providing 
for daily living, to a clerkship under 
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government, or at best an editorial place 
on some newspaper, where the grind of the 
recurring issues would have left no time 
for serious thought. How much has the 
world lost by refusing to its talented 
children time to think through forcing 
them as slaves to stand upon the daily 
treadmill. 

Yes, Governor Mar was right. Of all 
the losses to mankind, the waste by 
diverted intellect is incalculably the 
greatest. I recall a conversation which 
I had upon the occasion of my last visit 
to America. It was with a friend of a 
great railway magnate whose plans were 
threatening the status of a vast number 
of railway securities, and who had ac- 
quired nearly a hundred millions by his 
ability to conduct strategic wars upon 
kindred interests. Speaking of his friend 
he said: «‘ You cannot gauge the brain 
power of this man. If, instead of being 
in the midst of this fierce competition, 
he had been able to devote his talents 
to the organization of a general system 
for the good of all, he would have left the 
country richer before his death, by easily 
a thousand millions of dollars.” 

I ran over in my mind the list of men 
of great energy, of clearness of vision, of 
constitutions adapted to continuous effort, 
who were now wholly bent upon self- 
aggrandizement, but whose minds under 
a different spirit of competition would 
have generously expanded, and who 
would have grown nobler in their efforts 
in behalf of all instead of harder and nar- 
rower in their efforts in behalf of one. 
The list of my own personal acquaint- 
ances included great artists who had dis- 
torted art, and whose characters had in 
turn become distorted ; skillful logicians 
who had been stunted in the advocacy of 
ignoble causes who would have been wise 
lawmakers if the world had demanded 
such services; naturally fine minded 
clergy, made worldly-wise and self-seek- 
ing by their surroundings, who would 
have been martyrs if they had stood ina 
colosseum, or saints if their lives had 
been thrown in cloisters; men in the 
public service, dwarfed into petty poli- 
ticians, who under a more liberal system 
would have been broad-minded states- 
men; editors, standing with the left 
hand in the counting-room safe, dictating 
mean and pitiful policies inspired by the 
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necessity for self-protection, who, under 
conditions differently devised, would have 
been teachers of the things which are 
noblest and truest. 

While still meditating I was joined by 
one of the Governor’s friends who had 
undertaken to be my companion for the 
day. He brought a message from Gov- 
ernor Mar asking that we should sail to 
the north end of the lake which, as I 
have already mentioned, is formed by 
the river at this point. He would join 
us there in the early afternoon. We were 
to take our dinner on board the sloop, 
and trust to favorable winds to get back 
to the country club by bedtime. 

A dozen boats were lying at anchor just 
inside the little breakwater extending 
from the north end of the dock. Two 
men were engaged in making some 
repairs to sails, but they did not seem to 
be particularly in authority. My com- 
panion walked to a register within the 
boat-house, registered his name and my 
own, and inscribed opposite, the day of 
the month, hour of the day, and the 
words ‘‘Sloop Rest.’’ We went on board 
and my companion asked me to assist 
him in hoisting sail. There was no sail- 
ing master, and it was evidently ex- 
pected that we should not only do our 
own sailing but cook our own meals as 
well. 

Mainsail and jib were quickly hoisted, 
and in a moment more we had run past 
the breakwater, hoisted staysail and top- 
sail, and were beating up against a breeze 
which would easily bring us to our desti- 
nation before the appointed hour. When 
we had finished coiling the ropes and put- 
ting everything in ship-shape, my com- 
panion threw down for me a couple of 
blankets and a pillow, suggesting that I 
should stretch myself out in thorough 
comfort while he held the wheel, prom- 
ising to ask me to relieve him further up 
the river, where the channel was broader 
and no knowledge of hidden rocks re- 
quired. 

‘« No one owns such a thing as a yacht 
in Virland,’’ explained my guide. «The 
boats you saw on the lake are the prop- 
erty of the club, and the number kept in 
commission is determined by carefully 
prepared statistics, so that it may exceed 
by a trifle the average demand. Whereas 
formerly individuals maintained yachts 
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at very great outlays, the boats them- 
selves being unused a considerable part 
of the time, now there is ample accom- 
modation for all. The cost to each 
individual is the merest trifle compared 
with the outlay involved by individual 
ownership. You will perhaps be inter- 
ested in knowing,’’ he continued, «“ that 
our revolution owed its success largely to 
the object lessons in economy given by 
our clubs and great corporations. For 
instance, the property of the country club 
here represents an outlay of what in 
American money would be more than 
half a million dollars. The annual dues 
are but fifteen pounds in your money. 
For this each member of the club prac- 
tically becomes the owner of a palace. 
Not only that, but it is kept up for him 
by trained servants acting under'a com- 
mittee who feel honored in giving their 
supervision without compensation, and 
who take from his shoulders the accurate 
administration of his property. The 
lawns are carefully looked after, the table 
well supplied, the service well main- 
tained without any care or worry upon 
his part. 

‘What would £15 provide for if ex- 
pended by me individually? I might build 
with it a log cabin in the back woods and 
have left enough to buy a skillet and a 
gridiron. This lesson,’’ continued the 
Governor’s friend, ‘‘had been carefully 
inculcated, as I have already said, by the 
many clubs which were in successful 
operation over every part of Virland 
before the revolution. Not the less im- 
portant were the proofs put in evidence 
by the great manufacturing corporations 
of what could be done in the way of 
economical production by thoroughly 
organized enterprises conducted upon a 
vast scale. Take the case of iron manu- 
facture. Whereas at one time pig-iron, 
when produced in many small furnaces, 
had cost eight and ten pounds per ton to 
manufacture, the price had already at the 
time of the revolution been brought down 
two pounds ten shillings. After the 
revolution, all worn out, badly construct- 
ed, or badly located plants were aband- 
oned. Whereas formerly many questions 
of local interest, of personal prejudice, or 
of railway competition had entered into 
the location of manufacturing establish- 
ments, under the new control the whole 
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matter passed into the hands of a board 
of experts who were responsible to the 
public for the proper placing of plants 
with reference to ores and their qualities, 
the vicinity of supplies of limestone and 
coke, the nearness to the expected mar- 
kets, et cetera.”’ 

Our boat had reached the end of its 
course, and I stood ready to loosen the 
jib and staysail. When we had tacked 
and everything was taut again, the man 
at the wheel resumed : 

‘* You will scarcely believe me when I 
say that the scientific direction which was 
brought to bear upon this one industry 
of iron resulted in an immediate reduc- 
tion in the cost of production and mar- 
keting of nearly fifty per cent. If you 
will take into consideration the large 
margins which had been enjoyed by the 
great iron masters, you will easily see 
that the actual saving to the public repre- 
sented a total exceeding sixty per cent. 
As a consequence, iron came immediately 
into use in a thousand ways where its 
price had been formerly prohibitive.”’ 

‘‘What became,’’ I interrupted him, 
‘‘of the great iron masters after the revo- 
lution ?”’ 


‘‘Oh, perhaps that is the best feature 


” 


of the whole thing,’’ was the reply. 
‘‘Listen and I will give you one case: 
One of the most enterprising of the great 
iron kings, as they would have been 
called in your language, was a man 
whose plant had excelled all others in 
its comprehension of the needs of archi- 
tecture and the skill with which it 
was organized. I once breakfasted with 
this man at the house of, our secretary of 
state. An iron girder of unusual depth 
supported the broad ceiling of the break- 
fast room. ‘The conversation turning to 
the manufacture of iron, through no fault 
I must say of the gentleman himself, he 
gave those present an illustration of what 
foresight and nerve could do for the 
iron manufacturer. ‘ You see that beam ? 
Well, it cost me a million dollars to put 
in a rolling mill capable of producing one 
single beam such as that. Once in, the 
demand for such heavy beams instantly 
extended. I was able to charge my own 
figures. Before my competitors had 
realized what was going on, or screwed 
themselves up to the point of making so 
large an expenditure, I had taken mill- 
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ions from the business, and even after 
other plants were established, my repu- 
tation already achieved, continued to 
send me the cream of the orders.’ This 
will give an idea of the business capacity 
of the man. Before the revolution he 
had cleared twenty or thirty millions 
of dollars and had endeavored to with- 
draw from the active managément of his 
affairs. Of a naturally generous and 
social disposition, he bought a great 
landed estate which had belonged to one 
of the most noted families of Virland. 
His studies and intellectual acquirements 
justified him in seeking the society of the 
refined. But he found the greater num- 
ber of the doors of the ancient families 
into whose neighborhood he had moved, 
guarded against him by a prejudice which 
after many years only grew more and 
more impassible. Discouraged but not 
disheartened he turned to the broader 
society of the metropolis of Virland. 
After many years he found that his 
money brought about him a class so 
largely made up of the self seekers that 
he could feel but little satisfaction with 
his position. At the alumni dinners of 
colleges having a need for additional 
halls and professors he found himself 
an honored guest, seated at the right 
hand of the president, his opinions 
listened to with respect, himself toasted 
and made much of, but only too evidently 
in view of hope of benefactions. Famil- 
iar with the corruption of politics, there 
was no field open to him in public life. 
He found pleasure however in building 
great libraries, and returning to the 
public a portion of his surplus profits. 

‘The discipline required by his vast 
establishment bred discontent, and when 
during a serious strike of disaffected 
workmen, the military was called in and 
a number of workmen killed, he was held 
up by the press with unsparing ridicule 
as a man who grasped from working men 
with one hand, while with the other he 
played the part of generous donor. 

‘«« For such a man the times were out of 
joint. But no sooner had the revolution 
taken place—although no one had more 
seriously opposed it—than he came to 
the front. His magnificent talents for 
organization were at once in demand. 
Recognizing with quick intuition that the 
changed order of affairs was to be perma- 
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nent, he put behind him the past and 
gave his heartiest codperation to the new 
state. For the next ten years no man was 
more useful or more honored in the state. 
The fact was that he had always felt at 
heart the warmest sympathy with the 
people and with all ideas of reform. It 
was the impossibility of reconciling his 
position with his sympathies and aspira- 
tions that had made him the paradox 
he had previously seemed to himself and 
friends.’’ 

My companion kept me interested with 
stories of changes which had been wrought 
by the revolution in the characters of 
prominent men of Virland, until well 
along in the afternoon we made our last 
tack, threw the bow of the sloop into the 
wind, and dropped anchor at our desti- 
nation. 

‘‘ Did Governor Mar ever give you the 
three principal ideas under which those 
directing the revolution of Delmar classi- 
fied the aims of the new constitution ? 
No? Well, they are in the introduction 
to the little book on our constitution, 
which you will find in the cabin there. 
You will perhaps be interested in looking 
them over while I go ashore.’’ 

He went into the cabin and brought out 
the volume, then, jumping into the small 
boat, pulled off after the Governor. 

I opened the book with much curiosity. 
Asa rule, revolutionists have contented 
themselves in their declarations with 
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generalization. ‘The aims of those direct- 
ing the State of Delmar had been reduced 
to very few words, and these were specific. 

‘« The legislation for the State of Del- 
mar will be modeled with a view to in- 
suring the following results : 

‘First. To keep every citizen employed 
for at least six hours each day—this pro- 
vision being intended to embrace all 
classes. 

‘««Second. To do away with useless 
employments ; that is, those which do not 
add to the real wealth of the State. 

‘‘Third. To remove temptations to the 
acquisition of unnecessary riches. This 
involves the prevention of unusual oppor- 
tunities for ‘control of exchanges, of 
transportation, of sources of mineral sup- 
ply, and other ways in which undue, 
unfair, extraordinary or excessive profits 
may be grasped. Having prevented these, 
it follows that the principal sources whence 
spring the corruption of legislation would 
be done away with, it no longer being to 
the interest of any man to control votes or 
create a false public sentiment.”’ 

I put down the volume wondering at 
the boldness of the program. It is all 
very well for the mice to propose to bell 
the cat, but the doing of it—that is quite 
another matter. My curiosity was aroused 
and I awaited with impatience the coming 
of the Governor, who would be able to 
give me the story of how so radical a 
change came about. 


(To be continued.) 
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By WILL HILL. 


POPPIES, peeping down intent 
O’er the river’s brink, 
How little do ye think 
In your delight and wonderment, 
The beauty there unto you shown 
Is but an image of yoir own. 


Philomel, when balmy night 
Sweet notes doth waft again 
Responsive to thy strain, 
Thou listening oft in rapt delight 
Deem’st it some song of love-lorn mate— 
’Tis but thine own at Echo’s gate. 


Maiden joyous in thy youth, 
The world seems very fair 
With roses everywhere. 
A world of innocence and truth :— 
’Tis but the image thou dost see 
Of thine own maiden purity. 
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<OY, 9) he Theatrical World.—tThe high tide of the dramatic season 
in New York comes in December. There is a financial depression 
during the Christmas holidays, and some dramatic ventures are 
kept back on this account; but it may be taken for granted that 
about all the dramatic season has to offer comes to New York 
before the shortest day of the year. 

Certainly the last month of last year gave a large variety to the 
metropolitan theater-goer. He had the entire range from Shakspeare to vaudeville. 
Mr. Daly’s company, Mr. Frohman’s company, and Mr. Pastor’s company all came 
back from giving pleasure to what English writers would call ‘‘the provinces.” 
What they have done since they came back, and what occurs in New York 
during the crucial December is what makes the dramatic entertainment for the 
rest of the United States for the next season. At least this is largely what 
speculators in entertainments believe. The speculators are shrewd, but the rarity 
of large fortunes among managers of theatrical enterprises goes to show that 
possibly they are not so shrewd as they think themselves. In other words, they 
go in too much for the catch-penny, and not enough for the art that lives. 

Sir Henry Irving is perhaps the most noteworthy 
contradiction to be found of the false idea that pre- 
vails among American managers. Ignoring entirely 
his ability or lack of ability as an actor, there is no 
denying his talent as a manager., He has given to 
the British and to the American public the very best 
that he could. He has combined and he has paid 
for all the arts that could contribute to the art of 
the stage. The result is a perfection of effect that 
commands the respect, if not the admiration, of every 
lover of the art dramatic. Call him a « fakir,’’ if 
you will, it must be admitted that he «fakes’’ in 
an artistic, and therefore a very thorough way. Com- 
mending him as amanager does not necessarily im- 
ply approbation of his efforts as an actor. Any critic 

would write himself an ass who said that Sir Henry 
Copyright in England. Irving spoke his lines as they should be spoken. 
Photo by Elitott & Fry, London. Part of the province of an actor is to hold up 

a the mirror of the language to those who cannot say 
what they should say properly. In this Sir Henry Irving is woefully and, it would 
seem, knowingly deficient. He lets his virtues and his eminence as a manager 
make excuse for his faults as an actor. His new characters in America are 
Don Quixote and Corporal Gregory Brewster. Both are admirable character 
drawings and surrounded with all the admirable accessories which he knows how 
to command as a manager, but both are marred by his own apparently deliber- 
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ate faults as an elocutionist — the easiest fault of all for an actor to correct. 
In contrast to the man who has come to us with the prestige of good work 
in the past, comes a woman who was rather looked down upon for her 
earlier performances in this country. Miss Olga Nethersole created an impres- 
sion last year which was not altogether to her credit. Many women, on the 
stage and off, think emotion is easy to portray. Following the example of 
the emotional actresses of the past is not difficult. To 
depict emotion so that the depiction shall be graphic 
and at the same time convincing is one of the most 
difficult tasks of the stage heroine. To wear good gowns, 
to sob and shriek, even to shed real briny tears are 
accomplishments not beyond the reach of any woman 
who seeks to be an emotional actress, but to add to 
these things the certain something which makes real 
art, lies only within the province of the born artist. 
Last year Miss Nethersole fell short of the requirements 
of the work she attempted. This year she comes near 
a complete fulfilment. Give her age, and experience, 
and study, and it is not too much to say that she 
will be one of the greatest actresses of the English- 
speaking stage. 
Mr. John Hare has long been a favorite in London and 
is the latest applicant for the material rewards which 
Americans so generously bestow upon British artists. At 
the present writing he has appeared here in but one part, /*olo by Alexander, Glasgow. 
the Duke of St. Olpherts, in Mr. Pinero’s «« The Notorious i 
Mrs. Ebbsmith.”’ In this his work 4s limited in quantity but excellent in qual- 
ity. It shows a Meissonier-like attention to detail, and in his depiction of the 
broken-down roué we see the epitome of a dissipated life. Miss Julia Neilson is 
a beautiful woman of the purely British type, and does her lines creditably. The 
play is of the disreputable sort which the decent American public does not like. 
The American theater owes much to Mr. Augustin Daly. The annual return 
of his company to New York is an event in the dramatic world. His season’s 
work seems now to be divided into three classes—the revival of the old come- 
dies, an adequate presentation of the lighter Shaksperian plays, and a yearly 
attempt to win popular support for one or more of 
his own adaptations. His company seems to be or- 
ganized to fit the requirements of these enterprises, 
or rather the enterprises are selected to fit his com- 
pany. A fatal defect in Mr. Daly’s plan is that he 
telies too much on the unquestioned abilities of 
Miss Ada Rehan. Miss Rehan has reached that stage 
of her career where she is above trivial things. 
As Lady Teazle she opened the season brilliantly. 
As Viola she renewed her former success. But as 
Leo in the «Transit of Leo,’’ she was cast outside 
of the line of work which she is able to do to-day. 
And Mr. Daly has taken no pains to supply a 
substitute for Miss Rehan in the parts she has out- 
grown. Miss Maxine Elliott, who stands next to 
her in the company, is a beautiful woman and an 
accomplished actress in certain lines of work, but in no respect suited for the 
light characters which Miss Rehan used to portray so well. Mr. Daly must do 
one of two things—reorganize his company, or select for his original productions 
a different line of plays. The German farce Americanized by Mr. Daly himself 
into a three-act play is no longer a novelty. Mr. Daly should place his company 
and his own services at the disposal of a dramatist with new ideas. 


Photo by Aime Dupont, New York. 


MISS OLGA NETHERSOLE. 
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The Lyceum theater has been wasting its patronage and its well-trained com- 
pany on a play of English origin called ««The Home Secretary.’’ The marked 
characteristics of the piece are a superabundance of British politics and of dialogue 
unfit for polite ears. The latter seems strange in a theater which, perhaps, more 
than any other in New York has catered to the ultra-fastidious element. We 
accept without question so many things bearing the London hall-mark in art, in 
letters, and in clothes, that it is not strange that Mr. 
Frohman dared to put impropriety before his polite audi- 
ences simply because London had not objected to it. But 
there is a second thought in the American mind which 
may make Mr. Frohman regret this experiment, profita- 
ble as it may seem at first. Judged by artistic standards 
the performance is acceptable. Taken.as a play and as an 
entertainment for New York’s select audiences, it should 
be sent back to the place of its origin. 

Paris has sent to us a strange development of the 
century end’s art. The name of Yvette Guilbert has 
become world-famous, and she has come to us with the 
endorsement of all the great capitals. She is only a 
concert-hall singer (or diseuse, to use a newly-coined and 
specific title), but she possesses so much of the dramatic 
quality that she deserves to be noticed as g dramatic possibility. In fact, 
she has aspirations to be considered a dramatic artist, and her strange powers 
are likely to be exerted in a more legitimate line. As it is, she simply 
sings or speaks certain songs, which in themselves amount to little more than 
skeletons which her genius clothes with vivid description. With little in words, 
looks, or voice to aid her, she, by sheer expression and magnetism, carries her 
audiences into comprehension of meaning which they cannot explain to them- 
selves when they have left her presence. The material she deals with is impure 
and unworthy of her powers, but the artistic impulse is hers, and it is devoutly 
to be hoped that she will bring her gifts to better uses. 

The lighter entertainments in which New York revels, have kept up by 
force of the liberal patronage which the metropo- 
lis gives to anything which makes it forget its cares 
for the moment. A noteworthy event has been the 
opening of Hammierstein’s Olympia, an amusement 
place devoted wholly to vaudeville and burlesque. 
It represents an investment of about two million 
dollars, and to that extent evidences the faith of its 
projectors in the fact that New York likes nothing 
so well as to be simply amused. Two of New York's 
most prominent theaters bid fair to be occupied all 
winter by that class of entertainment which is especi- 
ally dear to the British ‘‘Johnnie’’ and his American 
imitator. These performances include nothing more 
than weakly funny dialogue, trivial music, and pre- 
senting British young women who dance gracefully in 

Photo by Chalot, Paris. an abundance of lace-trimmed petticoats. Entertain- 

M'LLE YVETTE GUILBERT. ments of this class pay their producers handsomely, 
and furnish amusement to those people whose evenings must be spent away 
from the domestic fireside. 

Altogether the closing month of the year gave New York a wide range of 
dramatic entertainment. The theater-goer had his choice of everything from 
the classics to vaudeville, and all the best of their respective kinds. There was 
nothing to make dramatic history, but every patron of the theater found oppor- 
tunity to enjoy the kind of entertainment he liked best. 

JAMES S. METCALFE, M.A. 
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he Journal of Countess Francoise Krasinska.*— 

Of all the memoirs kept, or presumably kept, by youth, and handed 

down like dried rose-leaves to another generation, this little record of 

Francoise Krasinska’s is the most appealing in its simplicity, its 

gaiety, and pathos. Marie Bashkirtseff reveals to us what girlhood 

can accomplish in morbid self-esteem. Anna Green Winslow nar- 

, rates demurely enough the uneventful history of her prim, protected 

little life. The Princess Héléne de Ligne describes with infinite spirit and 

naiveté her memorable experiences in her convent school. But the Countess 

Krasinska does more than any of these infant journalists. She gives us not 

only a charming picture of her youth, her happy, innocent youth in the old 

castle of Maleszow; but, with the conscious sincerity of an artist, she broadens 

the colors and deepens the shadows as the narrative proceeds, until, in its few 

short pages we have not only a graceful picture of the past, but a «human 

document ’’ as well, the story of a passionate, childish heart, left too soon to its 
own guidance, and snared like a young bird in the toils. 

The journal is begun when Francoise is sixteen years old, and she goes to 
work in much the same spirit as that clever imp of mischief, Dicky Doyle, set- 
tling herself at once and very earnestly to her task. It is New Year's day, and 
Monday, a proper season, she deems, for her purpose. 

«Tam at leisure. The morning service is finished. I am dressed, and my 
hair is curled. Ten is just striking on the castle clock, so I have two hours 
before dinner. Well, I begin.’’ 

And begin she does, by telling us what we are very glad to know, that she 
hears on every side how pretty she is growing, and sometimes, looking in the 
glass, she is fain to think so herself. 

‘I have black hair and eyes, a fair complexion, and rosy cheeks. I should 
like to be a little taller, but they frighten me by saying I shall not grow any 
more.” Ms 

Pride of race is a ruling passion with this little aristocrat. She remembers 
her own ancestors in chronological order better than she remembers the kings 
of Poland, and she assures us that she and her sisters have the bearing 
‘‘becoming young ladies of high station, and daughters of a Staroste.’’ 

‘In the drawing-room we know how to make our courtesies low or dégagé, 
according to the importance of the guest. We have been taught to sit quiet on 
the very edge of our stools, with our eyes cast down and our hands folded, so 
that one might think we were not able to count three, or were too prim even 
to walk easily out of the room.”’ 

Admirable discipline this; but in the woods the four sisters climb, and run, 
and shout like hoidens, and Francoise is so happy she would like to sing and 
dance all day long. Indeed, life in the castle of Maleszow was a curious com- 
bination of stately magnificence and wholesome, homely simplicity. There were 
courtiers, and retainers, and dwarfs, and a jester, and all the attributes and 
etiquette of a petty court; but the four young girls slept in the room with 
their governess, in little iron bedsteads, and only the eldest, Basia, had in right 
of seniority, two pillows and a silk coverlet. Four frocks apiece; two woolen 
ones for every day, a white cotton for Sundays, and a white batiste for grand 
occasions, completed their simple wardrobes. Jewels they had none, nor money ; 
and Francoise writes with much complacency, when starting for school in War- 
saw, that two of her gracious mother’s gowns have been cut down to fit her. 
This does not appear to have been from economy, but because it was thought 
proper that young girls, before their introduction to the world, should be plainly 
dressed. When Basia is betrothed to the Staroste of Radom, she has so many 
splendid silks, and furs, and jewels that she wonders what she will ever do with 


*Translated from the Polish by Kasimir Dziekonska. 
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them, and when Francoise is launched into the gay society of Warsaw, her 
beautiful clothes play a prominent part in her journal. With shame and remorse 
she records that her thoughts have wandered from her prayers on Holy Thurs- 
day to the white satin and roses she is to wear while collecting alms for the 
hospital in the court chapel on Easter Sunday. 

Poor little countess, adrift unfriended on such a perilous sea! Basia marries 
her parents' choice, beneath her parents’ roof; and if the Staroste be thirty, and 
rather stout, and sadly indifferent to dancing, he is nevertheless a brave and 
honorable gentleman, on whom the timid girl soon learns to look with reverence 
and affection. But love and ambition conspire to wreck Francoise’s peace of 
mind. Her suitor is the son of a king, and the idol of her girlish dreams. Her 
secret marriage to the Duke of Courland is told in a few pitiful pages, which 
reveal too plainly the distress and anxiety of a woman mingling with the rap- 
ture of a child. The betrothal rings were not consecrated, she writes sadly. 
‘A father’s hand has not given me away, nor a mother bestowed her blessing. 

‘ Happy is the young girl who never leaves her parents’ home.’’ The 
last line of this brief memoir is inexpressibly touching. Urged by the king’s 
ministers to consent to a divorce, if the duke were willing, she acquiesces with- 
out fear. “I gave that promise in writing,’’ she says proudly. ‘I feel sure of 
my husband’s faith and love.’’ 

One question remains to be asked and answered. How much of this fascinat- 
ing little book do we owe to Francoise Krasinska, and how much to Clementina 
Tauska, that brilliant and talented Polish woman, whose name the American 
publishers have withheld from American readers ? AGNES REPPLIER. 


he Newer Men.—We move so swiftly nowadays, and the 
manufacture of genius goes on so briskly that the men who came 

up in ’94 had already in ’95 taken on something of archaic char- 

acter of classics, to question the immortal quality of Crockett, 

Stanley Weyman, Anthony Hope, nay, even of Ian Maclaren, was 

dangerously near heresy. And, per contra, it would have been 

almost equally heretical to mention certain real oldsters in the 

same breath with these young men, to bestow a passing remembrance upon, say, 
F. W. Robinson, or to suggest that the second- and third-rate men of the last 
generation, Harrison Ainsworth, James Grant, Captain Marryat, Charles Lever, 
and the rest, had far more vitality and backbone than our modern manipulators 
of a few strings and a few puppets. It is indeed «‘a day of small things,’’ and 
inasmuch as it pays both authors and critics twice as well to write or read two 
short books in lieu of one long one, while readers prefer to talk of two books 
rather than of one, this tendency to thinness is not likely to decrease. Certainly 
none of the new writing men who caught England’s eye last year had girded up 
their loins for any Gibbon-like task. Mr. H. G. Wells, and Mr. R. S. Hichens, 
who are the most promising of the new revelations, owe the first fruits of their 
fame to the tiniest possible seeds. Each made his début in the shortest and 
cheapest form in which paper and print can constitute a book: Still, just as «in 
short measures life may perfect be,’’ the perfection of art may exhibit itself in 
brief compass. Though this was not the case with either «« The Green Carnation,”’ 
or ‘The Time-Machine,’’ yet both these books had the all-important distinction 
of not being second-hand. The former testified to an originality of standpoint 
which is inseparable from wit, the latter revealed a rare gift of what Tyndall 
called scientific imagination, though the professor would have limited the appli- 
cation of the term to the creation of the kind of fiction known as scientific 
hypotheses. Each of these writers was able to follow up this first book with a 
speedy second, but despite some injudicious praise from the coterie to which it is 
Mr. Wells’ misfortune to belong, it is rather Mr. Hichens who has advanced his 
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reputation by his second venture, though even his ‘‘ Imaginative Man”’ does not 
prove what Mr. Wells’ «‘ Wonderful Visitor’? was said to prove for that gentle- 
man, videlicet, that there are no heights to which he may not aspire. Dear, 
dear, the rapidity with which immortality is attained nowadays is only surpassed 
by the rapidity with which it is survived! Vastly fine things, too, are being 
said of Kenneth Grahame, because he has written with entertaining insight and 
a touch of style upon child-life. Mr. Grahame, however, being a charming and 
intelligent person, with humor to boot, is not likely to be taken in by the child- 
like criticism of his grown-up friends. Whether Mr. Arthur Morrison, another of 
the coterie so many members of which have become famous with curious simul- 
taneity, will redeem the promise of his «‘Tales of Mean Streets,’’ I am unable 
to predict, his public performance being at the present limited to the concoction 
of stories in Mr. Conan Doyle’s worst and most popular manner. By his 
‘«“Women's Tragedies,’’ Mr. H. D. Lowry ranged himself alongside Mr. Marrcott 
Watson as a short story writer. Perhaps the real new men of '95 are a couple 
whom it is quaint to link together, Mr. Grant Allen and Mr. George Du Maurier. 
In one sense, of course, Mr. Grant Allen is an old stager, but it was not till 
last year that he really engaged attention. When Mr. Thomas Hardy wrote 
with one eye on the public and magazine editors, his books, though they won 
great praise, brought in little pudding; but when he wrote «Tess’’ to please 
himself, he found that great sultan, the people, throwing purses at his feet. A 
similar fate has in less degree befallen Mr. Grant Allen, who no sooner began 
prophesying from his hilltop than his circulation grew brisk and brisker. The 
career of the new Grant Allen will be watched with an interest which the old 
was never able to excite. As much may be said of Mr. Du Maurier in his new 
role of popular novelist, or rather of propagator of microbes. ‘« Peter Ibbetson’”’ 
was but regarded as the interesting experiment of an artist using his pen to 
write with, but now that same pen has become a formidable instrument. To 
wind up, it is not at all improbable that ‘he new man of ’95 may have been 
altogether omitted from this or any other catalogue, for without friends on the 
press a new writer may in the rush and crush of books escape the notice of 
even the most impartial spectator. I. ZANGWILL. 


he Month in England.—tThe papers have been making a 
little diversion about the laureateship. One candidate, I am told, 
has published an address on his own claims, urbi et orbi. ‘The 
office is a ridiculous one somehow or other,’’ said Scott, when he 
was declining it, but it may be made even more ridiculous by 
pushing claimants. The advertisement, of course, is what the 
candidates desire ; the emoluments are trivial. Various names of 

probable laureates, some unpoetical, some actually grotesque, are mentioned. 
Mr. William Morris is out of the question ; Mr. Swinburne's political verses have 
been either Republican, or Jacobite; Mr. Bridges or Mr. Watson would, if chosen 
(and if either of them accepted), do all that is necessary. Failing them, it is 
as easy to write a passable ode as to write a second-rate leading article. Any 
one can do it, ‘‘who will abandon his mind to it,’’ as Doctor Johnson said 
about a different kind of composition. It does not matter a straw who is elected, 
or whether nobody is elected at all. 

A large collection of old letters has been discovered by a friend of my own 
in some queer repository of rubbish at Dundee. Many of the documents are 
mutilated, I hear, and signatufes have been cut out by some autograph-collect- 
ing infant or idiot. I have seen a most interesting letter of Scott to Lockhart, 
a fragment by Aird to Wilson on the moral character of Burns in his later 
years, a letter of Lockhart about Wordsworth, and one from Tennyson to Chris- 
topher North (‘crusty Christopher’’) has been sent to the present Lord Tennyson. 
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There are also epistles from Hogg (the Ettrick Shepherd), Allan Cunningham, 
and many other noted people of the early century. It seems that Hogg’s collec- 
tions of papers were, somehow, lost in Professor Wilson’s hands, or after his 
death, and I fear these are not in the Dundee treasure trove. 

A very different set of manuscripts are fourteen volumes of Stuart papers, 
1780-1808, lately purchased in Italy by the British Museum. Here we find poor 
old Prince Charlie appearing as quite a converted character, to the joy of the 
Pope ; we have letters also from his wife, his daughter, and. his brother, with an 
account of a miracle wrought at the intercession of his mother, Queen Clementina. 
These are touching last records of the unhappy House of Stuart. 

Speaking of miracles, the famed Italian «‘ medium,’’ Eusapia Paladino, has been 
exposed by the Psychical Society at Cambridge. She had captured, or nearly 
captured, many continental savants, but Mr. Sidgwick never committed himself (he 
has seen plenty of others), and Doctor Hodgson, arriving from America, detected, 
I believe, the modus operandi. It was of childlike simplicity, but the really good 
tricks—those worth gaping at—are still mysterious. They seem to need a con- 
federate, where no confederate could very well have been present—in the body. 

My study is absolutely littered with new novels. The only amusing one, so 
far, is Miss Hunt's ‘A Hard Woman ;”’ the hard one has pluck and smartness, 
and does not actually break the favorite commandment. Her foil and her hus- 
band are lay figures, and a reader is certainly not in love with herself; but her 
chatter is entertaining, and her fate deserved. 

In history, we have Mr. Hume Brown’s “John Knox,” a dull but careful and 
conscientious study of that king among agitators. Mr. Hume Brown writes in a 
‘« sub-fuse’’ style, however brilliant his theme may happen to be. Knox sets him 
an example as a vigorous and lively writer, which he elaborately avoids, but his 
book is really worth possessing, and throws light into many dark places. 

A good deal of puzzlement is felt by people who, seeing a new work by Robert 
Bridges advertised, think that the English poet is meant. As the Englishman 
was first in the literary field, perhaps his namesake might, at least, adopt an 
extra initial, to avoid a confusion which, of course, does not survive the opening 
of a book by either author. I (to be egotistic) have a double, as far as names 
go, in this country ; he seems to write hymns, songs, and letters to the news- 
papers. 

The following extract from The Athenzeum is truly comic : 

‘Complaint has been made by readers of Mr. Hardy’s novel in Harper’s Maga- 
zine, of the miraculous and perplexing appearance of a child on the scene in the 
current chapters of the story. We are informed that this was due to an over- 
sight of the author’s in modifying the manuscript for the American public, 
whereby he omitted to substitute some other reason for the child’s advent after 
deleting the authentic reason—its illegitimate birth.’’ 

‘Some other reason for the child’s advent,’’ indeed! Mr. Hardy would have 
been ingenious if he had invented any but the accustomed reason. And are 
illegitimate children ruled out of American fiction? Mr. Hardy's novel suffers 
as ‘St. Ronan’s Well’’ did in the hands of James Ballantyne. 

ANDREW LANG. 
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)lectrical Action upon Living Things in Water. 

mH *—-When a current of electricity is sent through water there is no 

apparent change in the latter. If there be decomposition it shows 

itself only at the surfaces where the current enters and leaves the 

liquid, oxygen appearing when the current enters and hydrogen 

when it leaves it. This phenomenon has made it needful to as- 

sume that every molecule of water between the electric terminals 

has been decomposed and again recomposed with other atoms, a process known 
as Grotthus’s hypothesis. 

Of course, such exchanges of partners cannot be seen, for the molecules are 
much too minute to be seen with the highest powers of the microscope. One 
must see the process with his imaginative eyes. Nevertheless, one may be as- 
sured in other ways that some disturbance is really going on where one can see 
nothing and can feel nothing, for if small living things chance to be present in 
the liquid they are often greatly affected. 

Thus, if a current be sent through water containing tadpoles, the latter are at 
first thrown into spasms, but after a short time seem to adjust themselves to the 
new condition, and all head one way, naimely, so that the current moves past 
them from head to tail. They indicate the direction of the current as certainly 
as a magnetic needle will do. 

Other living forms, such as can be seen only with a microscope, are affected 
by the current. Some of them face in the same direction as the tadpoles, others 
head toward the opposite terminal, and swim toward the one or the other in con- 
verging curves ; others, still, set themselves at right angles to the current, as a 
magnetic needle tends to do. 

Why the current should produce such physiological action is not known, but 
there is some reason for thinking that the molecules of the liquid are so polar- 
ized or arranged by the current that movement is easier in some directions than 
in others, and such as adjust themselves longitudinally with the current are 
somewhat analogous to iron and other paramagnetic substances in a magnetic 
field, while such as set themselves at right angles are analogous to such sub- 
stances as bismuth, which sets itself at right angles to a magnetic field, and 
these are called diamagnetic. In any case it seems apparent that the molec- 
ular changes in the liquid alluded to above must be relatively more disturbing 
to such minute things than they can be to larger bodies. 

A. E. DOLBEAR. 

=miold Mines at Cripple Creek.—Although gold was dis- 
H covered at Cripple Creek, Colorado, more than twenty years ago, 
and more than one active search was made in past decades for val- 
uable deposits, none such were found until 1891. Since that time 
between five and seven million dollars worth of gold have been 

taken from the district, and the output continues. 
A geological map, with a description of the region, has been 
recently prepared by Messrs. Cross and Penrose for the United 
States Geological Survey. It appears that the ore-bearing ground is at the site 
of a Tertiary volcano, and the deposits are chiefly in the lavas which from time 
to time issued from this vent. The valuable portion of the deposits consists of a 
telluride of gold (calaverite), and native gold thought to result for the most part 
from decomposition of the telluride. Pyrite is abundant, but rarely or never 
carries gold. The ores are accompanied by quartz, as usual, but they are also 
intimately associated with fluor-spar, which is a mineral seldom met with in gold- 

mines. The fluor-spar is locally known as “purple quartz.’’ 

The ores are deposited along systems of fissures in the rocks. Sometimes 
single veins of a fair size occur. In other cases numerous fissures which, taken 
singly, are of insignificant width, are closely grouped, and, as each of them is 
ore-bearing, the whole zone can be profitably mined. In some cases the ore occu- 
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pies openings in the rock arising from the fractures to which it has been sub- 
jected. In other instances it is reported by Mr. Penrose that the country rock 
has been replaced by ore on each side of the small fissures. s 
The veins of Cripple Creek are most intimately associated with dikes of lava, 
seemingly with those of latest date. The fissures now filled with veins and those 
occupied by dikes are often parallel, and it appears that the dikes are for the most 
part decomposed by the chemical action to which the deposition of ore was due. 
It is assumed in the description that the ores were derived from the rocks, chiefly 
the volcanic ones, being concentrated by leaching into the joint or fault planes. 
The ore-bearing rocks and the ores of this district are comparatively recent, and 
therefore afford a fine opportunity for the study of many of the conditions of ore 
deposition. Certain problems, such as the relation between the conditions of the 
genesis of gold and fluor-spar can probably be investigated at this locality better 
than anywhere else. GEORGE F. BECKER. 


ORS 
Se errestrial Helium.—Just one year ago, on the last day of 
“ay January, 1895, at a meeting of the Royal Society, Lord Raleigh and 
Professor Ramsay gave the authoritative account of the discovery of 
argon. This remarkable discovery created wide interest and aston- 
ishment among all classes of people, and, when taken in connection 
with the properties of the new substance, to the chemical and phys- 
ical investigators it suggested new ideas of a fundamental nature, 
yosser stimulated the search for new elements as well as the efforts to ascertain 
the true relations of those known. The discovery of a new element in our 
atmosphere was so unexpected that the popular attention was abundantly called 
to it, but the isolation of helium, which resulted directly from the discovery of 

argon has not received the same general recognition. 

In 1868, during a solar eclipse, Professors Lockyer and Frankland noted with 
the spectroscope the presence of a substance in the chromosphere of the sun 
which had not been seen there before, nor found among terrestrial bodies. This 
solar substance they named helium. From 1868 to the present time no indica- 
tion of the existence of helium among terrestrial bodies had been found. Pro- 
fessor Ramsay, one of the discoverers of argon, in searching for a natural source 
of this substance in combined form, undertook the examination of the gases 
contained in certain rare minerals. By a series of steps he succeeded in isolating 
helium, and has thus placed it among terrestrial bodies. This accomplishment 
calls attention anew to the marvelous power and range of the spectroscope and 
also gives new evidence of the kinship of our earth and the sun. 

Helium has been found in several rare minerals, nearly all of which contain 
uranium, in meteoric iron and in the waters of several mineral springs. Helium, 
like argon, is believed to be an element, not a compound. It is the second 
lightest substance known, being only twice as heavy as hydrogen. It has resist- 
ed all efforts to liquefy it. The extreme pressure and cold with which Professor 
Olszweski liquefied hydrogen, showed no signs of liquefying helium. The atomic 
weight of helium is the least of all elements except hydrogen, being about four. 
Helium is like argon in its great chemical inertness, no combination of it with 
any other body having been accomplished. 

The indications are very pointed that the body now called helium may prove 
to be a mixture of two or more gases; if this turns out to be the case the gases 
must all be very light and have extremely low boiling points. Although the 
terrestrial presence of helium has been so long unknown, the spectroscope is now 
frequently finding evidence of it, and it is probable that it will be found widely 
though minutely distributed.- The practical importance of both helium and argon 
are entirely overshadowed by the data which their properties have furnished for 
the study of certain of the fundamental characteristics of matter. 

S. E. TILLMAN. 
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